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Any person by reading Cheiro’s ‘* Language of the Hand” can learn 
his mental and physical qualities, his ailments, his past — and his 
future prospects in life.—New York World, 28th Oct., 


Cheiro, the well-known palmist, has just published. a handsome 


Cheiro maintains logically and by illustrations that by a study of the 
hand as he studies it, that upon our palms is plainly writ the history 
of the past, and the promises of the future.—7he Home Journal, 
28th Nov.,’94. 


manual of his art. We only wonder at his rashness in so fully setting it | Cheiro’s ‘‘ Language of the Hand” is unquestiohably the most 
forth. With this book in one’ s head any one could be a palmist. — The | practical and the best work on the study of the hand that has ever been 
Morning Journal, 18th Nov.,’94. published. —Current Literature, Dec.,'94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIX MONTHS FOR DEBS, AND WHAT IT 


MEANS. 


\ TURNING-POINT in the attitude of the law toward con 
4 flicts between capital and labor is generally felt to be in- 


volved in the recent decision Del 


gave | 


ss contempt case. We 


ast week a summary of judicial opinion, and we now 


present some ot the 


admit the novelty of the view 





jority of the large newspapers regard the co sions as entirely 
sound and self y correct in law and morals. On the 
other hand, the journals that call themselves labor papers an 
reform papers generally look upon the decision as extremely 
strained and unwarranted. With regard to the court’s jurisdic- 


Th 


TT } ) " 1x \? + > + ’ } 
emphatically protested against Das 


tion in the case, only one Springfield Republican, has 


es 1 


an “implication.” 


Fixing Responsibility for ‘Inevitable Violence.”’ — “The 


grounds on which Judeve Woods has 


based Nis aecision 





trovertible. He brushes aside the lying pretenses of the defen 
ants with laborious and exhaustive care He s the rht 
of employe es to go on a peaceable st! ke, but affirms uncompro- 
misingly the criminality of a conspiracy to do an 1 iwful thing 
The responsibility for the car-burning and rioting he fixes in this 
one sentence \s officers f the American Railwa Union s 
beyond question the defendants had practical control of the 
strike, guiding as they chose the movements of the men actively 
engaged 

“The decision establishes the law that in these labor disturb 
ances the officers become criminally responsible for the acts of 
the men they incite—that ‘all who engage, either as principals or 
advisers, aiders or abettors, in the commission of a L\\ act 
are individually responsible for the results.’ It will tea h agita- 
tors of the Debs stripe that when they order a general strike 


amid conditions which make violence inevitable they are acting 
in the same réle as the Anarchists in the Haymarket Square, and 
that they are laying themselves liable to the same punishment 


“Nominally, this sentence is inflicted for contempt of court. 


EMBER 29, 1894. WuoL_e Numpser, 2. 


is a punishment for attempted 
The dictum of the strikers, ‘The courts be d——,’ was the bald 
] 


expression 1e spirit of Debs and of the other leaders behind 


them. nt nothing less than defiance of the courts and of 
commissioned 
the Anarchist 


form 


nt whose laws the courts are to in- 





Debses have gotten just what advi- 
ber thie Aact 
By this decis- 


all 


sers of violence got, only in a much milder 
ion the un-American boycott has received 


time.”"— Zhe Journal (R. 


1.1 1 
a Diack eye Io! 





D.), Chicago. 


A Sound and Just Decision.- 


contempt 


“The 


case is another 


, , . 
decision of Ju 


dge Woods 
to the 
labor con 


valuable addition 


to the law of 


in the Debs 


volume of judicial declarations relating 
ts, to the 1 


Labor ; 


trac ights of employers and employees, and to strikes 
_ be settled in nd on the 


This 


devoted 


nd strike questions must 


basis « law and the principles of civilized government. 


great subject is the present study of many earnest and 
minds. All that aids their investigations is of high use and 
] 1 illustrates how easily a 


The courts had 


passage in the decision 


ind rips asophistry to pieces. 


declared that employees have a right to quit work singly or in 
concert y agreement ¢ otherwise and to adv se others to quit, 
all in a peaceable way, and not interfering with others 

“One of the counsel for the defendants, in construing this plain 
proposition, attempted to broaden itsapplication. ‘In free Amer 
ca he shoutes every ma has a right to abandon his position 
for a good or a bad reason, and anoth«e for a good or a bad rea- 
son, may advise him to do so Judge Woods says: ‘ Manifestly 


another might advise him to quit in order to make way for the 
entry of thieves or burglars into the employe Nnouse 


“Nothine ould exempnlifv more mypletely the d trine : 
i thin could exempilfy more completely the adaoctrine ol 


g 
criminal conspiracy. It is criminal to perform a lawful act for an 
unlawful purpose. It is lawful to quit an employment and to 
advise others to quit. But it is not lawful to quit a place or to 


ther toqg 


idvise ano 


not contain a single forced conclusion. 
to strain the force o 


Debs, t 


and that his appeals to the riotou 





in proving that the declaration of 





I 
in good faith, was evasive 


insincere. He must be 


by the necessary consequence 


of his acts, by what he admitted he knew would be the conse- 


quence. Mr. Debs says: ‘Who can tell when violence will follow 
a strike?’ meanin hat moment it will break out. 


“That is the end of argument. That is the decis 





terms Knowing that violence would follow the strike, Debs and 
his wiates assumed its management, called out the men, in- 
ed them to persevere, to ‘stand pat,’ instigated all the meas- 
res which le 1 to the iterteren< with traffic and the destruction 
of property The Herald (Dem.), ( a 


No Injunction Against a General Peaceful Strike. 


on of Judge Woods, in the case of Eugene Debs and other 


officers of the American Railway Union, is one of the most impor- 
tant in the history of the country. His position that the Govern- 

ent has powée ider the law, to punish interference with the 
operation of the Government in the transmission of mails and the 
obstruction of iter-State commerce by means of violence and 


force, will not seem to any candid and fair-minded reader as any- 








thing unlooked-for or surprising. It would certainly be a very 
st we con on of things if the Government were not able, 
through the courts, an ecessary, through the stro1 power 
of its military arm, to maintain peace and order, protect inter- 
State commerce and sure the safety of life and property, and 
also secure to itself freedom for the exercise of such an important 
function a he tr ssion of the mails. 

“Some of the labor leaders are talking very bitterly about this 
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decision and of the action of the court in reaching it. It was 
hardly expected that it would meet with hearty approval from 
them, because it sets definite limitations to the means which they 
are privileged to employ in reaching their ends. 

“There are undoubtedly intricate questions involved. The 
right to strike involves the right to strike by agreement. An 
understanding between two or more men to quit work at the 
same time for the sake of advancing their common interest is 
not unlawful, nor does this decision so maintain. It very 
clearly specifies, however, that such rights carry with them no 
privileges of conspiracy against the public good or permission to 
commit or incite to acts of violence. 

“It is fair to assume that if acts of violence had not been com- 
mitted no order of injunction would have been asked for, nor 
would any have been granted. All the railroad men in the 
United States might quit work to-morrow, and if no interference 
was made with those who might wish to take their places and no 
violence was attempted, it is safe to say that no court would hold 
them guilty of any act punishable under the law.”— 7he Journaé 
(Rep.), Minneapolis. 


A Hopeless Legal Muddle.—“ We do not wonder that Judge 
Woods, as he admits, became sometimes ‘entangled in doubt,’ as 
he tried to thread these mazes of the law which leave the lay 
mind in inextricable confusion. The right of men to strike is 
admitted. Necessarily, there must be a consultation and agree- 
ment to strike preceding the strike. Striking means the cessation 
of work. Cessation means, if it is total, the stoppage of the 
trains. But the stoppage of the trains is a restraint on inter- 
State commerce; and the act of 1890, designed to prevent com- 
binations or conspiracies to monopolize the production or sale of 
the products of industry, catches game for which the trap was 
not intended or set, and lands Debs and his fellows behind the 
bars. So we start in with an admitted right, and end in jail for 
exercising it. No wonder the layman puzzles over these quips 
and turns in the law, and gives the riddle up in despair. ‘This 
confusion is not a bit relieved by the decision of Judge Dundy— 
if we do not mistake—who held that this same act did not apply 
to a combination of railways formed to compel the payment of 
such freight rates as the combination might adopt. 

“But if the mind of the layman gets confused in trying to fol- 
low the sinuosities of the law, it is on more familiar grounds 
when it regards these puzzling decisions only as a part of existing 
conditions and attempts to get their drift. Carroll D. Wright 
was correct when, the other day, in an address before the stu- 
dents of Wesleyan University, he said, ‘ This strike’—the Chicago 
strike—‘is an epoch-making episode.’ ‘These decisions but form 
some of the elements of the episode ; important ones, too, because 
they bring out into bolder relief the hardships and oppressiveness 
of existing conditions, and thus facilitate the movement toward 
their solution by emphasizing its necessity. 

“Undoubtedly, as Colonel Wright says, the tendency is to ac 
celerate the movement toward State socialism, because they in- 
tensify the impression that large masses of men are remediless 
under present conditions which they imagine the State can re- 
lieve. We do not believe that it will end in State socialism, but 
long before it reaches that point there will be a revulsion toward 
a true democracy, which will bring with it acure for these evils.” 
—The Globe (Dem.), St. Paul. 





A Fundamental Right Threatened.—‘ The conviction of Debs 
and his associate leaders in the Chicago railroad strike and their 
sentence to six months’ imprisonment are to us unexpected and 
ominousevents. A somewhat careful reading of Judge Woods’s 
decision leaves us with the impression that what it amounts to is 
just this: It is henceforth a crime to conduct a strike, if disturb- 
ance and disorder grow out of it in any manner whatever. 

The question whether men have a right, by concerted arrange- 
ment, to quit work, is entirely different from the question 
whether they can rob, steal, burn, pillage, or assault. The men 
have the same right to quit work that their employer has to hire 
other men. If the employer exercises his right, it may result in 
violence; but the men guilty of the violence, and not the em- 
ployer, are the ones to be punished. Just so of the right to quit 
work. It may result in disturbance; but the disturbers, and 
not those who quit work and who were in so doing clearly within 
their rights as free citizens, are the ones to be punished. Mr. 
Debs and his associates did not, so far as we can discern, com- 
mit or counsel violence. They were exercising their rights; and 


it was not their business, but the business of the 


constituted 
authorities, to see that their exercise of those rights should not 
be made by others the occasion for disorder. The decision if 
not reversed by a higher court, marks an important change in the 


fundamental rights of American citizenship.”—7he losce (Py; 
hibition), New York. 

Judicial Encroachment on Law-Making Power.—“ Whatever 
judges may think of their right to apply the law of 1890 to stri- 
kers on railways, there is nota school boy who does not know that 
Congress in enacting it never contemplated such a result. 7J he 
eC hes of 
Senators and Representatives, and in every word and line 


clear-cut purpose of the framers, disclosed in the spe 


of the 
Act, was to prohibit combinations of capital from obstructing and 
impairing the commerce of the country. The judge practically 
acknowledged this in his decision; but hangs his distortion of the 
law upon a thread so slender that at a glance the profession must 
see that he violates every canon of construction familiar to it in 
doing so. 

“Debs’s counsel contended that the law of 1890 was directed at 
capital and to prevent the dangers resulting from vast aggrega- 
tions of capital used in restraint of trade, and was not intended 
to operate against organizations of laborin any form. The judge 
admits that this is true, so far as the definite language of the Act 
is concerned, but concluding the sentence are the words, ‘or 
otherwise,’ and these he contends makes the Act a blanket to 
cover strikes as well as capitalistic combines, as intended to take 
the common wage-earners of the land by the throat when they 
attempt a strike, no matter what the oppression may | 
drove them to it. 


“The truth is, to meet what they conceive to be the necessiti 


be w hich 


1es 
developed by the late strike, some courts have legislated more 
than Congress. Under the pretense of construing laws, they 
have enacted them; they have made common laws and acts of 


Congress Procrustean beds upon which labor has been stretched, 
and when it proved too short to suit their measure, they ] 
stretched it with the torture, and when too long they have cut it 
off, head, legs, and all, to make it fit 

“If serious trouble shall grow out of the disputes between cap- 
ital and labor, the courts must be held responsible for a great 
share of it. The settlement of such controversies should be left 
to the people, who will speak through the legislative bodies. 
The encroachment of.the judiciary upon the rights of the law- 
making power neither adds to the dignity of courts nor to secur- 
ing permanent and last 


Denver 


ng peace.” — 7he News (Populist) 


A Grave Abuse of Power.—‘‘ Now men either have a right to 
organize such a strike as that of last Summer or they have not. 
If they have no such right—if the law concedes no such right 
then ample provision was at hand in existing law to meet the 
emergency and punish the leaders in the regular way. What 
business, then, had a court of equity in the field with a restrain- 
ing order? But such acts of labor unions have been common for 
years ; therefore, if the law makes no provision for the case, it is 
tantamount to saying the law would not interfere, and so a court 
of equity again has no business to set up its restraining authority. 
Either on one or the other of these alternative propositions Judge 


Woods's court must plant itself. NHeadmitsas much, and chooses 
the first. There was law enough in the case, and that law was 
the Anti-Trust Act. But is this the way to enforce law? Do any 
one of the thousands of statutes of the land offer cause for in- 
junctions for whose violation men are to be imprisoned? Is the 


Inter-State Commerce Law to be enforced in this way and rail- 
road magnates jailed for contempt without a trial? 

“This is as grave an infringement of constitutional rights as 
the ship-money of Charles I. or the taxation without representation 
of George III. Both these abuses sheltered themselves unc 


1 


plea of precedent, —so does this one. By implic ation, says Ju 1 





Woods, the Constitution gives to courts the right to puni 
contempt. By implication! Fatal phrase, through which count- 
less abuses have stolen authority in church and State 

“Such a measure as this sentence is not only a wrong, but 1s 
fullof danger. It puts a weapon in the hands of the judiciary 
which can and will be turned with deadly effect against the capi- 
talist whenever a party of labor shall elect governors and 





dents and judges. It shakes the popular confidence in the 


of our institutions which is our sheet-anchor in times of excite- 


ment. Just as the good sense and firmness of the American peo- 
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ple put down the revolt at Chicago, so, though by a different 


method, must this assault on libe rty by judicial action be con- 


demned and reversed.”—7he Republican (Ind.), Springfield 


> ] 


“Though the Strike Commissioners have exonerated the Rail 
road Union for any participation in the riot and bloodshed at 


Chicago, the railway magnates have their revenge in the sen- 


tencing of Debs to six months’ imprisonment, and the rest of the 


officers of the Railway Union to three months. Having 
own tools on the bench, justice had no part in the sentencing of 


Debs and his companions, and the petty spite, which their sen 
| 


tencing gratifies, may be dearly bought.”—7he Twentieth Cen- 


S 


tury (0 talist), New York. 


SHALL WE BUILD OR CONTROL THE 
NICARAGUA CANAL? 


_ Bill providing for control of the proposed Nicaragua 
Canal by the United States has again come up before the 


Senate for debate. It provides that the Government shall guar 


antee the bonds of the construction company to the amount of 


$100,000,000, and shall secure the ownership of a certain interest 


in the enterprise; Senator Morgan, the author of this Bill, is 


confident of its passage, in spite of the determined resistance of 


several Democratic Senators who regard the scheme as a “‘job.’ 


Senator Call has introduced an amendment to the Bill, 


, 
providing 


that the Government shall acquire the title to the property of the 


+ 


company and carry the enterprise to completion at its 


own eCx- 


pense, owning it absolutely afterward. 


Most of the arguments in favor of the pet 


on the fear of foreign at secure control of the Canal; 


ts of the scheme insist that American 


but some of 
1 } ? . +} 


control 1S by no m ,y alternative to foreign control, 


and that it is possible to secure the complete neutralization of the 
parties supplying the 


. 9 . 
funds for its con 


We Should Have no Partners in the Canal.—‘‘It is bel 1 


1evea 


that the canal could be built for 


less than $70,000,000, and there 
is no doubt that it would be worth all that amount to the United 


1 ¢ tha trafic ¢ + + 


States in vi passes between our 
the transfer of ships of war from one station to the ot} 
land controls the Suez Canal, and thereby controls the shor 
way between Europe and its possessions 


yor l¢ 
silstie 


E1 rlan l would not »without that short 





more than t! 





those that prompted England to acquire control of the Suez 


should prompt the United States to construct and control a cana 
across the Isth s of Nicara i 
“This country should have no partners in the construction and 


ownership of this highway except the little nations 





it would pass, and tl I iterest 1 not be a control ng one 
It woul 1 be bad policy to let e canal company raise the mone 
it needs by selling its bonds in Europe without 








ownership in the United States, for foreign capital might degen 
erate into foreign ownership. 

“The present session of Congress sho ( ‘ ¢ ted to 
go by without some definite action favorable to the const oO 
of this great work. The question at issue 1s not « 1¢ t to con 
prehend, and therefore it need not involve a lengthy debat A 
bill guaranteeing the bonds of the company wo put everythin 





night ina littie while. Che company could in that case dispose 
oT 1ts bD Sat p and ¢ truction « | be begun 1 the co 3 
of a few months at most after the passage of the ) : / ia 

, j 4 7 
pu wm (A )», Menves 


Popular Temper Against Foreign Ownership. 


probab ty whateve 


that England will make any serious atten 





0 interfere Ww owners! 


ith the buil 
ragua Canal. ‘The settled policy not only of the United States, 


Monroe as it is applied to the canal projec 
undet 
for the bu 


protest 


Doctrin 





stood in Europe to admit of the carryin; 





: . 
linge of the canal against American protest 


} } } } +} 
nas peen heard, no onivy on the 
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America, as to the essential elements of the so-called 
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throughout the 
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country. 
er 
unmistakabie 
“ 
It 


sure 


remains for the Government to take such steps as will in- 
that shall be directly and 


And that is 


the waterway, when completed, 


indisputably under the control of the United States 





what w ee aone It be provided for by the present 
Congress, but there is b 1ess Congress to follow that 
vill find time to do so 1ore than toy with the country’s 
interests Ihe feasibility of the project has been established be- 


yond all question. Its commercial importance is recognized by 


_and as a factor in the defense of the Nation whenever 





be need for defense, its value cannot be overestimated. 


a successful financial 


investment, remunerative trom the day of its compietion, 


Government in order to 


atc: i) we tment + 11117 1] fram the 
he investment required trom tne 


s building and direct control is really an insignificant 


matter. The saving to the Government alone, year after year, 


vould go not a little way toward paying any deficiency in interest 
payments that might occur.”— 7he Journal (Rep.), Kansas City. 


Government Indorsement Does Not Insure Control.—‘‘The 


proposition for a Government indorsement to the bonds does not 


affect National control at all. If the bonds are guaranteed they 
sold abroad. The only thing 


will be sold, and they will be 


American will be the stock, and the stock will be American only 


ct may be demonstrated a success. ‘The stock will 


then go abroad, just as readily as our gold abroad when 


There would be nothing to induce holding it 


goes 


and that 
there was money to be made by sell- 
France built the Suez 
land owns it, and England would own the Nica- 


g 
Boss Platt and his associates, 


but the patriotism of 


1 amount to noth 





ing what cost them practically nothing 
Canal, but Eng 


ragua Canal whenever it becamea profitable investment. On the 





othe nd, if it proved to be a failure, the United States would 
simply have to pay the bonds and take the wreck. 


“As a business proposition, if the project is feasible, private 
apital can very easily be found to carry it through, 
° ae 


ana ol 


provided the 





1 States 





neutral 


nations agree that it shall be 


ground at all times, and that is exactly what it ought to be.”— 
The Sentinel (Dem Indianapolis 


Value of the Canal to Commerce.—“*The probable value of 


ua Canal to commerce may be best judged from facts 








and statistics. It is generally said that the Pacific coast will be 
€ vecially benefited But what benefit he Pacgfic Coast by short- 
ening the water route to the East and increasing competition 
with railroads, thereby reducing freight charges both on land 

and wats benenhits all the country 
“‘New York is 14,840 es distant from San Francisco by way 
of Cape Horn. ‘The canal would shorten the distance to 4,946, a 
1g of 9,894miles. The distance from this city to Hong Kong 


t « 


: Cape of Good Hope, 15,201 
e ‘ 
it woulda be 11,0358 miles, a saving 


way of the canal 
over the shorter Cape route of 4,163 miles. 


‘New Orleans is now 15,052 miles from San Francisco by 








of the Cape The canal route between the two cities would be 
1,047 miles, as ¢ of 11,005 les 
San Francisco is now 15 es nearer to Liverpool than to 
New Yor ry the Cape Ho ite The canal would save ( 
o1 \ ( f es « l e to Liverpool, and New York 
e nearer than Liverpooi to the Pacific metropolis by 2,748 
niles The benefit of this change would not be wholly with the 
Pacific Coast Liverpool also would gain important advantages 
through the cana It would lose its advantage over New Yo 
ut it would be ) it nea to Melbourne by 392 es, to 
Yokohama by 3,929 miles, a to Hong Kong by 1,265 miles 
It is estimated that the Pacific coast ships about 1, 80 10 tons 
of whe d a vea » the A ntic ports and to Europe 
It is asserted tha e fre t cl es on tl by rea of the 
cana l be $2 a ton less t hich would be 1 an- 
il saving to the wheat } é e Pacific Coast of $3, 600, - 
( for e price of wheat b xe 1 London the eat- 
Ve ( t $co try pa th TTe1¢g cha t 
The value of e canal to ce me € be yond que stion if 
the canal shall be t, the I 1 States wv become much more 
compact for the purposes of co { 
‘The reductio of rate Ol re { s but an i1 ent ¢ the 
Say Y ot t € At present woods are ca ed from New Yo Oo 
San Francisco by re ir fre : te 1 from twenty-five to 
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thirty days, by steamer in from forty-five to fifty days, and in 
sailing vessels in from 110 to 120 days. Lower vessel-freights 
and shorter voyages will inevitably bring down railroad-freights.” 
—The World (Dem.), New York. 

More Preposterous than the Panama Scheme.—‘ The Nic- 
aragua scheme is vastly more chimerical than that undertaken at 
Panama. The topographical obstacles are very much greater, 
and the difficulties with regard to water are insuperable by any 
reasonable expenditure of money. The information given to 
Congress and the public concerning this scheme has been abso- 
lutely one-sided and colored by self-interest. 

“If it is desirable to connect the two oceans by means of a 
canal, the first step would be a thoroughly impartial examination 
of rival routes by a commission of engineers that will command 
the confidence of the public. A route has been suggested below 
the Isthmus of Panama, which is described as short, cheap and 
easily constructed. It may or it may not be so, but it is at least 
entitled to an examination before the country is irretrievably 
committed to a scheme that will exhaust the resources of the 
National Treasury. It is asserted by those interested in the pro- 
posed Nicaragua Canal that it can be built for one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. It is exceedingly doubtful if the approaches to 
the canal on either side could be constructed for that sum. It 
would take at least one hundred millions of dollars to dig a safe 
and permanent approach to the proposed canal on the Gulf side 
and run the canal to the San Juan River. It would take one 
hundred and fifty millions to build the necessary basins and the 
connecting waterway, and it would take another hundred and 
fifty millions to dredge Lake Nicaragua, and run the canal to the 
coast, and provide it with safe means of access. 

“This estimate, four hundred millions of dollars, is really 
modest if it is proposed to build a canal that will accommodate the 
merchant-marine of the world now, and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and surely it is not intended to build it for fun, or as a 
monument of American folly. The interest charges at 3 per cent. 
would be twelve millions of dollars a year, and yet Congress is 
gravely asked to saddle this colossal debt on the country at a 
time when the Administration has been compelled to borrow one 
hundred millions for current expenses in less thanayear. There 
are in this absurd scheme the possibilities of a scandal which, in 
comparison with Panama, would be as Ossa to a wart.”—7he 
American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


FEDERATED LABOR CHANGES ITS 
LEADERSHIP. 


HE American Federation of Labor held its annual Conven- 
tion in Denver, December,1o-18. Features that attracted 
special attention were the presence of John Burns, the English 
labor-leader, as one of the delegates representing the trades- 
unions of Great Britain, 
and the election of a new 
President to succeed Sam- 
uel Gompers, whose ad- 
ministration is admitted to 
have been very successful. 
The Federation includes 
the strongest trades-unions 
of the country, and more 
than two thousand dele 
gates attended the Con- 
vention, 
WES A large number of prop- 


ositions were before the 





Convention for definite po- 

litical action. The most 
si citi pmcaaiag important point settled by 
the Convention is that political questions are not to be treated by 
the Federation asa distinct party, but that the trades-unions shall 
continue to strive for legislation favorable to labor in the ways 
that have proved successful in the past. Among the resolutions 
passed by the Convention are these: for compulsory education ; 


for an eight-hour work-day; for the abolition of the sweating 


system; for sanitary inspection of mines and factories; for 
nationalization of telegraphs, railroads, and telephones; for 
municipal ownership of street-cars and gas- and wate 


a 
Works: 


for the free coinage of silver at 16 to1; for abolishin: 





oly of land tenure and making use and improvement the tit] 
land; and for the adoption of the Referendum in all legislatj 

Among the resolutions rejected by the Convention was the on 
stoutly advocated by the Socialist element “for the collectiy 
ownership by the people of all means of production and distri- 
bution,” one for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, and one 
for State and National destruction of the liquor traffic. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Gompers suggested that 
present time is propitious for a renewal of the fight for a legal 


eight-hour work-day, but the Convention did not indors: 


suggestion. 

There were only two candidates for the Presidency, Mr. Gom- 
pers and John McBride, the President of the United Mine-Work- 
ers, who led the great miners’ strike last Summer It is believed 


that Mr. Gompers owes his defeat to the Radical and Socialist 
elements of the Federation, who opposed him as too conservative 
and narrow. Mr. McBride, however, is believed to be equally 
objectionable to the Radicals, and they supported him merely to 
revenge themselves on Mr. Gompers. 

Referring to the change of Presidents, 7#e New Vork Times 
(Dem.) says 


“The election of Mr. McBride as President of the Federation is 


in the direction of greater moderation and probably of greater 
intelligence in the conduct of the unions. Mr. Gompers has been 
at the head of the organization during a formative a1 

period in its existence, and his course has not been discreditable. 
but he has not shown any high degree of sagacity and has been 
too ready to countenance, or at least to excuse, the lawless 
methods and disrespect of public authority. Nothing could be 
more unwise in a labor-leader, and Mr. Gompers has allowe 
himself to be betrayed into indiscretion by Socialistic tendencies. 
Mr. McBride is known only as the head of the United Mine- 
Workers, and will be chiefly remembered for his attitude towar¢ 
the miners’ strike last Summer. While he sympathized with its 
purpose and upheld it at the outset, he set himself unequivocally 


against all resort to violence, and did not hesitate to denounce 


h compromised the eff 


the lawless performances whic ad 
just the scale of wages and practically defeated the strike. He 
has made a reputation for moderation and respect for law and 
public authority which he will have a conspicuous opportunity 
to justify.” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep takes a differ- 
ent view, as follows: 


“a 


The defeat of Mr. Gompers is a blow at the best interests of 
organized labor. By his temperate and prudent course as chief 
of the American Federation of Labor he has done much to win 
the respect of the public for that body. Notably was this the 
case when he refused to allow himself and his followers to be 
recklessly dragged into Debs’s rebellion last Summer. The suc- 
cess which the American Federation has achieved has been largely 
the result of Mr. Gompers’s foresight, zeal and executive capa- 


city. 7 
The Pittsburg Times (Dem.) says: 


‘It is the elevation to the head of the greatest labor organiza- 
tion of this country of a man who preaches the doctrine of inde- 
pendent political action by organized workingmen, in line with 
the policy of John Burns in England. It is also the triumph of a 
man who has won his way to the top in spite of great obstacles, 
beginning as a water-carrier in a coal-mine at the age of eleven 
years, and by his own ability, industry, an 
one purpose at a time, earning his way to the hig 
gift of organized labor in America.” 

With regard to the rejection of the Socialist plank, 7he Chicago 
Times (Dem.) says: 


‘The Federation of Labor has declared itself for Socialism as 


a distinction broader than the difference 





against State Socialism 
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It calls for public ownership of natural monopo 


lic ownership of all 


in the terms. 
lies, but refuses to demand the pul 


the 


means 
of production and distribution. The position thus taken by 
the associated representatives of labor is in accordance not only 
with the teachings of the best-equipped economists, but with the 


general trend of legislation to-day.’ 


The Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.) says: 


Federation of Labor has some as crude ideas 


the 


“The American 
of ‘Socialism’ as 
dulges in a great row over the demand for ‘the ownership by the 


average run of American people. It in 
people of all means of production and distribution,’ and yet it 
swallows without effort a proposition for ‘municipal ownership of 
street cars, and gas, water and 
‘the 
mines.’ 
one would naturally suppose that the Federation would not hesi- 
tate at anything. é 
make public property after complying with the two resolutions 
adopted.” 


The People (Socialist) says: 


electric plants,’ and also one for 


nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads and 


After indulging in two such doses of Socialism as these, 


In fact, there would not be a great deal left to 


Ss 


“No one will that 
avowed. 
whether people acknowledge the fact or deny it. 
a truth that is bound to 
need but to read 


regret that Socialist programme was dis- 


Socialism needs no such avowals. ‘The Sun shines, 


So is Socialism 
break its way through. In fact, one 
the reports of the Convention to perceive that 
Socialism to 


the delegates who opposed the program realized 


be a power, the coming power, and it was bound to crush them 
ever on 1 


that thou 
a 


them ; they trembled at it like a culprit who fee 


Socialism’ was their lips: 
s the approach of 


nana, 


the avenging 


HAWAIIAN EPISODE AGAIN TO THE FORE. 





| N compliance with a Senate resolution, the correspondence of 


ast July and August between Secretary Gresham and Rear- 


Admiral Walker regarding Hawaiian affairs has been laid be 


The | 


IS excited 


fore Congress. Press over the contents of the 


Walker old 


Administration’s policy toward 


letters, and the controversy on the subject of the 


Hawaii is likely to be revived. 
he Admiral was sent 


The correspondence shows that t to Hawaii 


on March 23, with instructions to protect Americans in the event 


any attempts at interference by foreign 


to rel 


Admiral 


sfon, then 


powers, and to give asylum, in the event of insurrection, 


ugees of either party, at his discretion. On July 9 the 


was ordered to return upon the arrival of the Chard. 
expected at Honolulu 
out awaiting the arrival of the Char/eston. This order he dis- 
the dis- 


Major Wadehouse, 


to depart on the PAz7- 


obeyed, and easons for 


When the British Minister, 


that Admiral Walker was ordered 


obedience 
learned 
Ly } } ° } | 7 91 } Peostescl 1 4 

elphia, he changed his plans about the British warship Cham 

a7 >} } . ] P ] } ¢ 11 15 - > 
pion, which was to leave to take deep-sea soundings, and 

ee 
Walker’s 
Wadehouse was currently believed to favor the rovalist 
an Ameri- 


royalists in case of a disturbance. 


ordered it to remain in port 
fears. 
cause, 
vessel to encourage the 
The Admiral did 


house had 


can 
not leave Honolulu until after Ministe1 


been relieved by an 






] 


letters dwell on 


id 
thinks that we ought to be at hand at all times ‘“‘to perform the 
duties of our virtual protectorate.” 
| 
We append some brief Press comment, from which it will be 


seen that Hawaii has not ceased to be a live topic in editorial 


“Tt reflects no credit on the Administration. On the 


it is, in fact, an implied censure, so far as an officer in 


Walker’s position, acting under hidebound instructions from his 
Superior officers, dare 
duty.”— The Re 


} 4 > | les 
ut he has fearlessly 
} ork. 


Admiral Walker, 


make. 


] 
corder (Rep.), New 


f 


~ It is ea see now why 
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and distinguished of hi United States Navy, 


from Hawaii, his report suppressed, and he 


< 
] 1 Administration. 


himself snubbed and le-fabric 


was hurried home 


1 DY a text 


’ 941 
insuited 


It is because his observations at Honolulu brought into clearer 


and more merciless relief that 


‘policy of infamy’ which the 
whole country has since so 
signally - The 
Journal (Rep.), Boston 


‘‘Admiral Walker's re 


shows that he kept a vi 


repudiated 
repudiates 





sport 
] 
| 





ant 
ant 





watch in behalf of American 


interests, and that he 


alert to every movement on 
I The 
Admiral acted a part as patri- 
that of 


Cleveland and his fellow con- 


the part of the British. 


otic as 


President 


spirators was disgracetul, — 


The Press(Rep.), New York. 


“The country will applaud 
the sturdy unwilling 


Admiral Walker to recognize 


ness of 


the suspicious suggestion that 


may be read between the lines 





of hisambiguous instructions, 


THE MAN WITH THE GOUT, 





or to make hi lf a party, The Times, Troy. 
even indirectly or by prema- 


from his post, to a revolt of the partisans of the 
Sun (Dem.), New 


ture departure 
dusky and bloodthirsty Liliu 


York. 


** Admiral 


vesterday, 


okalani. "— 7he 


Walker’s letter on Hawaiian affairs, made public 
ought to result in his court-martialing for insubordi- 


] 
meer. » 


nation and conduct unbecoming an « uch a mixture of 
insolence to his superior officer and going out of his way to insult 


nister and the Government of a friendly and all on 


the Mi 


the strength of mere 


y nation, 
lown rumor, could not be 


Post New 





duplicated in The Evening (Jud.), 


the most noticeable features of the controversy from 








vInning 
ea 


has been the ease with which old, time-worn in- 





formation could be palmed off by sensation mongers on hysterical 


night editors and even leader writers as startlingly new and por- 
T° 7. ’ ry 
tentous disclosures. ”"— 7% Ldvertiser (Rep.\, Boston 
‘The attempt of the Administration to discipline Admiral 
Walker for telling the truth w t permanently injure that gal- 
1 + + } + 
int office He is in the same boat with at least ninety-nine 
dredths of the American peopl [ {2¢7 ww (hep.), 
BA £027) } 

The Admiral’s condemnation, though not outspoken, is strong 
ind compromising The A seems to hold the conviction 
that it is for the interest of the I te States, above all other 

itions, to possess part or the whole of Hawaii -The Standard 


(Rep.), ZTroy. 


TENNESSEE LYNCHERS GO FREE. 


]* the trial of Detective Richardson and Planter H. N. Smith, 
charged with lyncl y Negror ear Knoxville in August 
i tne y broug i Ve ot g ilty on Decembe1 } 
1e accused went out of the court free men. ‘here wi 

e othe n 1ci¢ 1¢ I e t i I a? 
D) Vas ¢ ere 1e case of each of them 

I \ ) remet veered that the Ne YTOE | iche this ca 
were er arrest o ne « irge o $ ( Line ( ( 
other, they were taken at night to Me is, but a gang of masked 
nen s t 1 and shot the Cie Great ex emeé e- 
Valic¢ the state the yspape V Callie 1 fo the pt l i- 
nent of the lynchers, and indictment ved. Two of the in 
icted men wert N evidence against them 





McC 
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of the Sheriff of Memphis, and personal friend of the accused. 
To avoid testifying against them he declared himself an Atheist, 
the laws of Tennessee providing that persons expressing disbelief 
in God and the hereafter shall be disqualified from giving testi- 
mony in courts of law. Although McCarver was ruled competent 
by the Court, his testimony is said to have been discredited in 
the minds of the jury by the evidence of his reckless life, alleged 
infidelity, and a previous arrest for perjury. 

Many of the Tennessee newspapers deplore the outcome of the 
trial, and ascribe the failure of justice to the antiquated laws of 
the State in regard to the selection of jurors and the admission of 
testimony. It is said that the intelligence of the State is never 
represented by the juries in important criminal cases, and that 
only the most bigoted and ignorant are selected as jurors. The 
evidence against the accused in this case is conceded to have been 
very damaging. ‘There was proof of a conspiracy to arrest the 
negroes and conduct them into the ambuscade. 


The Law Ties the Hands of the Prosecution.—‘ It is doubtful 
if a conviction for lynching where the victim is a negro can ever 
be had in Tennessee so long as we are afflicted with laws govern- 
ing the selection of juries which put a premium on ignorance and 
act as a bar to intelligence. The lynchers will always have the 
sympathy of the lowest and most ignorant class of whites, and 
this is about the only class that can get into a jury-box in a crim- 
inal case of any notoriety, when the defendants are able to 
hire smart counsel. As the lawstands, itis wholly in the interest 
of the accused. The State has its hands tied from the beginning, 
and in such a trial as that which closed yesterday [December 14], 
there never can be any doubt as to the result, no matter how ably 
and zealously the prosecution may be conducted. ’ 

“The Press of the South has always claimed, and with truth on 
its side, that the prejudice which prevents an equal administra- 
tion of justice between the two races is not entertained by the 
better class of whites. To this our critics answer that this is an 
admission that intelligence and character do not rule in the 
South. The rejoinder is conclusive so far as criminal trials are 
concerned, for the Tennessee rule which fills the jury-boxes with 
the other sort of people obtains in other Southern States. 

“The only remedy that we can see would be the abolition of 
trial by jury or such amendment of the laws as will 6pen the 
jury-box to men of the more competent and conscientious kind. 

“The evils of the present method are not apparent in lynching 
trials only. They are felt in every trial when the accused has 
friends among those eligible for jury service."—7he Scimitar 


(Dem.), Memphis. 


A Grave Miscarriage of Justice.—‘‘ There was a grave miscar- 
riage of justice in the Memphis court a few days ago, one of the 
most serious miscarriages for many years. Yet the incident 
caused hardly any excitement and little remark. That it caused 
little remark can be accounted for by the almost universal expec- 
tation that justice would miscarry in that case. It seemed to be 
assumed that the trial of the accused persons would be a dry for- 
mality. The assumption appears to have been justified by the 
facts. . 

“If this case was exceptional it would lose much of its sinister 
significance. The truth is that it rather indicates a rule than an 
exception. Had it been followed by the punishment of the mur- 
derers, the effect would have been to elevate the standard of law 
and justice throughout the South. The civilized world would 
have applauded, and the protest against the charge of supineness 
would have been sustained. As it is, the world will have its 
opinion, and its opinion will rest upon the record of this case in 
the court. 

“Unjust as it may appear, these bloody assizes will be laid to 
the charge of the American people, though less than a tenth of 
the body so named hold to any such perversions of law and pro- 
cedure. However much we may detest and protest, the world 
will charge up these murders against us as a people. And there 
will be a grim sort of justice in the accounting.”—7he North 


American (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Thwarted by the Jury.—‘‘To the surprise and sorrow of the 
people of the State, the parties plainly guilty of the Kerrvil mas- 
sacre were acquitted by the jury yesterday at Memphis. That 


crime was an awful one and the manner of its commission was an 
exhibition of horrible cruelty and bloodthirstiness. The judge 
and the attorney-general did their duty in strenuously working 
to bring to punishment the barbarians who did the slaughter, so 
in this case it was the jury alone that is responsible for the dis 
credit that is again thrown on our courts. The Mempl Press 


and people strove mightily to wipe out the disgrace of that 


but the jury thwarted them.”— 7ze Press (Dem.), Chattanooga 


Lynchers Are Never Punished.—“ Here is another case which 
follows the rule and confirms it; for we believe there are no ex- 
ceptions to the rule that those who lynch Negroes are never 
punished. Our readers will remember the fearful case near 
Knoxville, Tenn., last August, in which six Negroes, charged 
with barn-burning, or something of that sort, were, by collu 
with the sheriff, captured from him while under arrest, and mur. 
dered. ‘This is the case in which a witness who was asked to 
join the party, son of the sheriff, declined at first to testify on 
the ground that he was an Atheist The verdict is, Not 
The jury had not been out twenty hours. Itissomewhat e 
aging to be informed that the shouts and cheers of the friends of 
drowned by the hisses and groans of others. There were many 
Negroes in the court room; but they were silent. They remem- 
bered that within three years ten Negroes have been lynched in 
that neighborhood and nobody punished for it. And yet we sup- 
pose God 1s not dead.”— 7he Independent (Rep.), New Vork 


JURY DUTY FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. 


F women are to vote, are they also to serve on juries? A tem- 
perate discussion of this and of other features of the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage appears in 7ze Century, December, 
signed Eleanora Kinnicutt. The article is singularly free from 
anything dogmatic, or even anything very positive, what the 
writer has to say being couched more in the form of suggestion 
than of conclusion. She indicates her preference for restricting 
woman suffrage, if we are to have it at all, to educated women, 
and she is quite earnest in the hope that the recent discussion of 
the subject in New York State will result in a fuller realization 
by women of the public duties which they can already fulfil with 
advantage to themselves and the public. We quote as follows 


“The question of what services women could render to the 
State, in return for the full privileges of citizenship, remains un- 
determined. ‘There is silence on this point if on no other. Men 
give military and jury service; the fact that all men are not able 
to do this does not constitute a denial of the duty. Many women 
when told that the State has need of a certain proportion of sol- 
diers to voters dismiss the remark lightly. But surely they must 
all have observed, during the recent days of excitement and of 
military rule at Chicago, that there are times in the history of 
every country when Government, if it is Government in fact as 
well as in figure, must measure its strength on the plane of phys- 
ical force. 

“Dr. [Mary Putnam] Jacobi says that women, if given the 
franchise, should perform jury duty. Many will agree with her 


l 
in this, not because they see in the proposition any economic ap- 
plication of forces, nor because of any clear notion how the plan 
could be practically and pleasantly carried out, but from sheer 
unwillingness to accept all and to give nothing. The burden of 
jury dutv would fall principally on the women whose occupations, 





paid or unpaid, are connected with house- and home-keep 





the reason that these constitute the larger number, and theit 
physique is not, as a rule, taxed so heavily as that of the bread- 
winning women outside. But here, aside from the question of 





strength and fitness, we touch upon a point of deep significance 
When the State summons a man to the courts, it says to him, 
‘Drop your business and serve me; your highest duty is y 
civic duty.’ To the woman, —after having excluded the long list 


of ‘excused,’—it would be obliged to say, ‘Leave your domestic 
affairs and attend to me; the State has the right to summon you 
peremptorily from your home.’: This right, by fixing arbitrarily, 
for uncertain periods of time, the woman’s absence from home, 
would establish the principle that personal duties may at any 
moment become secondary in a woman’s life, and, if put into 
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effect, would clog many a wheel in domestic machinery. ‘Th 
} 


daily round of a woman’s duties, household or personal, is oft 
spoken ot slightingly , for the reason that, | 


Pant + , 1. + 1 1 
But anyvodady KNOWS Doy 


often do seem small. 
being, the comfort, and the good-temper of life depends upon 


trifles. ‘Madam,’ said a philosopher, recently. in answer to a 





young woman's impatient plea for more poetry and less pros« 
life, ‘I am an old man, and experience has taught m¢ 
that there is much poetry in well-ordered prose 
“There are reaso avainst women serv ge on n xed rit 


and police reports ina l ne paper W help make ev ent 
Jury duty for women, viewed from th point, changes fr " 
practical nto a social and ethical question 

“Americans (perhar ett iid the people of a repub are 
always peculiarly suspicious of men in the community who sho 
willingness to step to the front in public affairs These men are 
directly branded by the do-nothings as ‘ambitious,’ and the 


motives are easily discredited. Do American women fa 
great advantage that for this reason they possess over 


are they willing to throw it impatiently away A woman can 


lic affairs to-day almost as many forces—time, 


expend upon p 





money, and vital energies—as cana man. She may lose a gre 





deal by failure; she can win nothing but inner 


success. Herein lies the streneth of her position. 
edness of motive isa 


“If any woman wou 





grasp to-day, let ber 
Lee Schuyler, and learn what she has accomplished, not as a 
philanthropist, but as a practical politician Itis safe to say that 
no man in the State of 
Miss Sc huy ler what 


+ 


last twenty vears, and the 


New York knows more accurately than 





s have been enacted at Albany during the 





been associated with them, in the Senate and the Assembly, to 
say nothing of t knowledge of n pal affairs In the inte 


est of some measures for the introduction of which Miss Schuyler 





was herself responsible, she has worked with unflagg industry 
watchfulness, knowledge of detail, and patience, without whi 
vert Mties i alae ' . Two 





they would hardly 


laws recently enacted represent, the one three years, the other five 





years, of unceasing political a 
has undoubtedly exceptional gifts in conceiving 


been won, as she 





philanthropic measures, but her victories have 





herself would be the first to urge, by means of qua ‘Ss possessed 
in common with many women who to-day are waiting for the 
political shackles to fall before they take hold in real earnest of 
public affairs.” 


Some of the “public affairs” to which reference is made in the 


above, are stated more specifically as influence 



















the management of State hospitals, asylums, and prisons, super- 
inte ce ‘over cvery public school for girls,” assistance the 
73 
enforcement of tenement-house and poor laws, and of the \ 
perta ne to ‘ h ) 1 « ea « i revo ot 7 es €1 
t 1D ul and i < 1 l 
ing to the work of wome \ ( en actories a 5 ‘ 
PREA G A IN DI : \ 
Sale r |) S 
S Ss ‘ ers 
Ca t € 
toa > I Ww ‘ r 
| 
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| 
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FH, STARLET s ed to I 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND UNDER FIRE. 
L, NGLAND has a currency question also. It Ly not bea 





Aw a le l t ¢ Ri ert I wel ( the r 
oe art oe ¢ | ) fer Dece € x 
one ot l D ta ( neverthele Tl ( esti 
ress¢ 5 lite § ar to the one ar ed by the Balt re | ! 
Secretary Ca ‘ pian in this country, namely, sha ( 
rre Vv of the cc try be 1s ¢ \ unks or by the Government 
t and Mr. Ewen is very clear mind, and ke says tha 


e issuing He opens by attr ol 
( essed condition of trade E1 rian 
tary disturbances, panics, and scares 
ind awkward-working money laws :of 
Act of 1844, he s, destrovs free b 
monstrous Bank of England monopoly 





hrow the vu!l 


dens incurred by the 


war “off their own shoulders on to the backs of the common peo 


ple.” This change to a gold basis, he says, inc1 


tional debt enormously, injuriously contracted the currency, 


r +h + +} + wor . + land ] ’ 
He cites the fact that none of England S coioniles 


ve imitated the Bank of En nd system as evidence that the 


system is not as good as it pretends to be, and urges that the 


Bank of England be treated as an independent banking company 


nstead of as the sole Government bank, and the issue of notes 
Government itself through a British National 
Bank in connection with the Treasury. On this point he writes 
as follows 


‘““A National B 


of the Government 


issue national notes upon the security 


nK COUuIG 
} + 


, than which nothing could be a better currency 


These notes would be ‘legal tenders 


money over all the three k ngaoms as treely 


rladstone has frequently said he thought the Gov- 
have the bene of the note circulation or the 
enders.’ Speaking on the Irish Home Rule Bill, 


light think fit to pass a law pro 


‘Ireland 1 





issues in Ireland, except 
I own it 


eland would do an extremely sensible thing 


for the extinction of private 


-and for the advantage of the State. 





law. It is my strong decided opinion that 
we ought to have the same law ourselves.’ If this is also the 
decided. opinion of the present Government there should be little 


lifficultv in carryi 





out these views for the expansion of 


Britain as well. 


take its banking 





notes, as already 








proposed, for, say, ove hundred million pounds sterling, or such 
in amount as Parliament may authorize, in den of 
SH } 5, Ov POUNRA, flZ pounds, and upwal ae 
o1 icel Consols for the same, these national notes would bea 
! er and steadier cit ating m« 1m and measure of value 
t é retgn or than gold b on, which fluctuates like 
( netais 
e bat of the country might get licenses to issue their own 
tes f se on lod g Consols as securities fe the ssues 
with the Treasury; these bank-notes should be payable on de- 
a n national notes. ‘That would provide as good a currency 


+ 


for this country as was provided by Mr. Pitt and served so well 


VIGOROUS DEFENSE OF SECRETARY 
GRESHAM. 


Wemocrats secretary Gresham, particularly in mnec 
tion wit s foreign policy, wl 1 denounced as unpatriotic 
veak, un-American, and perverse, prompt Zhe Herald (Ind.) 
Boston, to review Mr. Greshan n tarv and civil record with 
the view of show ng that the ani s of his assailants partly 


personal malevolence, partly partisan unfairness. 





| 





Se Ta | ROT SE a Me 


de PEELE AS ALY SEO. Bak aL Fe EE 


sot st gar 
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to throw doubt upon the Secretary's patriotism 7he Herald thar- 
acterizes as ineffable meanness and unscrupulousness. It avers 
that it is a reproach to the American people to tolerate the 
“shameful slanders” of “malignant politicians” directed against 
Mr. Gresham. 

Speaking of his record, 7he Herald says: 

“Who is Secretary Gresham, who is held up in these partisan 
quarters as un-American and unpatriotic? One of the bravest 
and most gallant of the soldiers of the loyal armies in the War of 
the Rebellion—a man who went through that contest with the 
highest distinction, and bears upon his person the marks of severe 
wounds received in battle. If there can beatest of Americanism 
and of patriotism, it was furnished here. It would be edify- 
ing to compare—or to contrast either—the record of this hero of 
the Rebellion with the record of those whocarp at him personally 
and assail his character for patriotism. 

“And what has been the record of General Gresham since he 
devoted his life and shed his blood for the preservation of his 
country? In his civil, following his military, career, there is 
nothing purer, more creditable, more absolutely without reproach, 
in the career of any of our publicmen. He long held at the West 
a position in the Republican Party which made him one of the 
most respected and admired men in its ranks. He always com- 
manded more than the party strength, from the esteem in which 
he was held for the nobility of his character. He was selected 
for the highest positions by Republican Presidents ; he was recog- 
nized as a man for whom no office was above his merits. More 
than once he was suggested as a candidate even for the presi- 
dency in that party, and that by those of its members who rec- 
ognized as the first qualification for the office the highest type of 
patriotism, the patriotism that is conspicuous for its purity in 
public life. Not a shadow of a shade of reproach came to this 
man from any quarter while he continued a member of the Re- 
publican Party. His ability, his patriotism, his distinguished 
service in military and in civil life, were considered part of its 
glories, and were never questioned even by its opponents. 

‘That which the Democrats had left without reproach out of 
deference to the purity of the man, and from gratitude for his 
sacrifice for the country, while General Gresham was acting with 
the Republicans in politics, it remained for the Republicans to 
attack in the manner we have above described. He oftended and 
irritated them by leaving their party, and his sin in their eyes 
was all the greater from the fact that he had been such an impor- 
tant man in its membership while he was with them. . . . They 
constantly slander and misrepresent him, as the only method of 
making a plausible showing on this point. His course in main- 
taining the dignity and fairness of the nation before the world, 
which is the only Americanism worthy a statesman in our foreign 
relations, is represented as unpatriotic, and an appeal to igno- 
rance and prejudice is the staple of such an assault. It would be 
most discreditable as applied toany American Secretary of State ; 
it is peculiarly shameful when directed against a gallant Ameri- 
can soldier, who has shed his blood for the 
integrity of the Nation.’ 


preservation of the 














THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 
—The Philadelphia Press. 
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STUDYING INTO THE DRINK QUESTION.—A movement has been st; 
for a widespread investigation of the effects of the use of intox 
drinks. The object is to secure facts and statistics to serve as a b: f 
private conduct and public action. A committee of fifty men, represent 
different communities and occupations, has undertaken the work. 
Low, President of Columbia College, New York, is president, and 
other officers of the committee are: Charles Dudley Warner, Prof ‘ 
A. Walker, Dr. J. S. Billings, William E. Dodge, ang 
Col. Jacob L. Greene. The committee has sent letters to thousand 





Peabody, General F. 


people throughout the country, explaining the purpose of the investigation 


and requesting answers to questions under the following heads: 
(1.) Age. (2.) Occupation. (3.) Are you a total abstainer? (4.) If so 
have you always been so? (s5.) Do you drink spirits, wine, or beer occa 


sionally as a social function, but not daily? (6.) Do you drink sg; 
wine, or beer every day as a matter of habit? If so, please state the kind 


and the amount of liquor thus consumed. (If affirmative answers ar 





e 
given to either of the last two questions please state whether any particular 
form of alcoholic drink is in your case found to be specially desirable or 
undesirable.) (7.) Are you aware of any chronic disturbance of y 
health ; andif so, what is itsnature? (8.) Give any facts derived m you 
personal experience which will throw light on the problems under invest 
gation. 

All replies will be directed to Dr. Billings, and the facts obtained w 
used in the compilation of statistical tables. No names will be give | 
public. The committee is confident that the mnveatigi ation will result in 
throwing much-needed light on the important questions involved 

TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

** CHESNEY:—* Women would never be able to vote seriously.’ Rad} is 

‘Why not?) Chesney:—‘ Because they would want to go round and get 


samples of the candidates be- 
fore making up their minds.’ 
Life, Brooklyn. 


‘THE young Czar thinks of 
bestowing a Congress upon 
Russia. If Mr. Cleveland’s 
opinion is asked he will simply 
cable back, ‘ Don't.’”’ The 2 
Globe- Democrat, St. Louts. MC, 


‘BE. V. DEBS is finallv suffer- Upper 


ing from a complete tie-up.” 
The World, New York. on M i 


“WHAT expectant Senator 
Tillman will want 







to know is 
whether ‘alcohol used in the 
arts’ will cover the artistic 
use of the article in the Sen- 

y - ” 7 ~ 
ate cloak-room. The Inter 
Ocean, Chicago. 














‘Ir the attack on the gold 
reserve be treason, somebody ye 
s making the most of it.” Fn ee ™ 
The Tribune, Detroit. THE SOLON GETTING READY FOR THI 
I APPROACHING SESSION OF THE LEGISLA- 
F Congress Ss on, t 
; " , PURE. 
chances are that we Shall have —The Minne 1p lis J 
no ¢ it a If the 
cou ( yhones wi be a drug < en Py K , , 
New York 
‘THE three back-numbers of the day—Cleveland, Zola, and Li Hur 
Chang.” —Zhe Star-Sayings, St. / 
**Now that t iS S¢ 1 € 1 
ple in Europe \ and é 1 
The N 
‘“*Ir China’s war indemnity to Japan is paid in gold, it will come 
the United State freasury yVwa f é é v | 1 
stitution, Atlanta. 
“THE bond-cocktail plan is like all similar devices for re 
patient must keep having another The Globe, Boston 
“THE Lexow Committee has made December the 
year for the police force.” —7he Recorder, Ne York 
“THERE is no denying that the New York police force has beet 
means of discovering a tremendous amount of rascality.”—7Z7se S 
Washington 
‘How would it do for Goff to be employed to examine em 
1 lerst« lto ha I v he wa ito ¢ neress? Cr ss 
chase would benowhere in comparison with the revelations from s 2S- 
tionings The Leader, Wilkesbar? 
‘WELL, did you vote?’ said Mrs. Spundkins to her daughter, ast 
ter removed her wraps on election day in 1920. *‘Why,mamma, I'll te 
how it was,’ replied tt 1eS g A rea V g ma I 
suppose he was one o ecti fficers—came up and asked wha < 
I was going to vote, and when I told him, he said, ** But surely you are not 
old enough vet to cast a ballot, miss.’’ So what could I do but smile sweetly 
at the compliment and come away?’’’—//arfer’s Bazar, Ne York 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


THEN, on the morning of the 17th instant, we saw the an 
WU nouncement of the death of Stevenson at his far-off 
Samoan home, where the love, good will, and best wishes of the 
civilized world had followed him, these lines from Milton came 


to mind: 


Y I s I 
Who we lot sing L as? H Ww 
Himself to sing, an 1 the 


Seldom has the death of a1 ¢ author been so universally 
The critics differ in their « iate of the literary value 


deplored. 
of his work, ; poems have reached the 
] +} 


popular heart, ana there- 
] iS his name been en- 
1e¢ 





> The Star. Londot 
+e ‘ ¢ >) ow n¢ ) eT 
On tl even of De 
ember Mr. Stevenso 
€ oO h Té it 
. s inge pa 
1ea Almost ime 
diate afterward he fe 
Da S¢ eies anc evel 
reva consciousness 
He dic vo h s late 
tT ause ¢ itn was 
pa Ss ol ¢ Tal i 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSO} : : ; 
Col i ! lapse ot 
the lungs. He was buried on December 4 
“An obelisk will be erected over his ¢ ive \ 1 trom 
great height on Pala Hill will be a conspicuous landmark fro 
the sea. Mr. Stevenson had recently suffered from exhaustion « 
the brain, and had been haunted b ( ir tha s popularity 
was on the wan 
The Tribune has interviews in er of eminent terateurs 
concerning the writings of Stevenson, and the opinions thus ob- 
tained are of sufficient importance to be reproduced. 
Mr. Stedman said: ‘‘I can’t think of a more deplorable loss to 


Some of Stevenson’s 


lish than that of an 


English imaginative literature just now 





work seems to me to be written y 


‘n novell instance, will be a 





other mode 


classic, if it is not already romantic invention 


is absolutely 


hich 





and the perfection of style, if style is that 
pur] 
imagination, and in fancy no o1 


suited to the author's ison always shows real 


} 111491] ] +4 1} . 
as equaled his minor 





extravagances. For myself, I care less for his ‘Jekyll and Hyde’ 
vein, although it has t nso remarkably with the public. But 
‘Treasure Island,’ I confess that I’ve read once a year since it 
was published, with all the zest of a boy. Stevenson made his 
first hit in London by his ‘Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes I met him in England at that time—1879, I believe 
—and was charmed with him. We had a talk in the coffee-room 
ofa club lasting the greater part o ifternoot But was 
not until his ‘New Arabian Nights’ appeared that I discovered 


nan was the author of the two best and most 
of that decade. I mean ‘A Night with Villon’ 
Maletroit’ ‘ 


1¢e 


that my young Scots 
poetic sl ales 
and ‘At the Sieur 
as well, within tl 
had a letter f1 


1ort t 
nson was a true poet 
lv a few weeks ago I 
him, written at Samoa, telling me that he should 


om 


ask Sidney Colvin to send me the pri sheets for a recent vol- 
ume of verse.” 
Mr. Gilder, of Zhe Century, said “i ki him, and have 





spent delightful and memorable hours in this city; but 
others knew him 
arable | t 


IOss to 
great masters of 


His death is an irrep- 
He he ve few living 
pression 


was one TY 


literary ex and he had an imagination 
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fa unique and powert ort. His style was so poignant and 
lmirable that there is no telling how ik go its effects may last 
Mr. Howells said “My first. acquaintance with Stevenson 


began some years ago, when I was Editor of 7he Atlant 

Monthly. He se ome poems whi I liked and accepted on 

he spot I have always adm ed Stevenson’s verse ind his 

ssays 1 have read with great pleas € His stories are not my 

dea, as perhaps y« now, of what fiction ought to be. But, of 

ourse, I recognize that he was one of the great writers of the 
ly. 

If it is not too personal idded Mr. Howells, “I sho <e 

o say that some years ago, when I was getting some pretty hard 

ips on all sides, Stevenson came out and spoke a good wi for 


I 


ne. I appreciated it the more since I knew how many worlds 
apart we were It was characteristic of the man.” 
Ripley Hitchcock sai ‘Every one who cares for literature 
ll feel Mr. Stevenson's death as a personal loss It true of 
m, as of others who have written much, that his work was 
even, but I think the consensus of opinion would give Steven 





places among the story-writers of the 











umiliar with his originality of conception and 
. r be different opinions regar« 
the rank of various books and also regarding the effect of his 
fe in the South Seas, but s sad news is so fresh that there is 
nothing to be said save that a te is gone who possessed what 
dest Ve to be calle cr ¢ an the wor l poorer To! his los 
oteve I ime vas Ro t Le s Balfour Stevenso 
t the Balfo had ceased to use He was born in Ed urs 
Scotla Nove ‘ I 1850, and was the son of Th is Ste 
( who a Line e ence a 1 constructor ol rhnthouse 
Robert Louis was always pro of his Scotch origin He has 
sa it ) ¢ S< lal le ha 1e lot o Earth 
ut th ; ww 2A 2 ege one must pay f ‘You have to 
ea he al 1e@ paraphrases and the Shorter Catechisn 
( ene! y take to drink; your yout so far as I can find out 
e of loude ir against society ( more outcry al tears 
i turmoil tha vo vere D To! tance n Et ind 
But, somehow e is Warmer at oser, the hearth burns more 
ee the hts of home shine softer on the rainy street, the 
very imes endearet 1 verse and 1 Sic Cling neare round our 
earts 
Stevenson’s marriage was a romantic one The morality of it 
ve leave to othe comme itors Th Lin s New Yo gives 
the facts as follows 
Lloyd Osbourne, who assisted him in writing two of his 
stories, was the son of his wife by a former marriage, and when 
Mrs. Osbourne became Mrs. Stevenson she was recently divorced 
rom her husband, Samuel C. Osbourne. She and Osbourne had 
been married a in 1858 Her maiden name was Van- 
‘ift, and in 1861 the couple, with a son and daughter, started 
ona with a few thousand dollars they had saved Mr. 
ne put his money in a mine, tor which a few months later 
$100,000 was offered. Osbourne wished to sell, but his partner 


did not. They held on, an er the mine wou not 


a dollar. 


family, San Francisco, and 


he so prospered asa court reporter that he sent his wife to Europe 
to educate the children. In Paris Mrs. Osbourne, in 1883. met 
Stevenson, and fell in love with him Returning to San Fran 
cisco she obtained a divorce, and a rangements were at once 
made for her marriage with Stevenson. Osbourne was invited to 
the wedding and accepted. On the appointed day he presented 


his arm, whom he in 


faultless attire with a 
Mrs. To 


uletly married as soon as the divorce w: 


himself in 


troduced 
ql 


paper stor 


as Osbourne. dy Osbourne had been 


rranted Some news- 





ies have declared that the divorce broke Osbourne’s 


heart, but his prompt second marriage hardly bears out the 


In 


story. 


any event, it is known that as Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson took up 


their abode in Samoa, so Mr. and Mrs. Osbourne took up theirs 
in Australia. Each couple went to a land where all the old ties 
might be forgotten 

FINGLI he oe 1 worm: WW s Fangle:—‘* That female 
who i ‘ ‘ off How | N Fingle:—‘** She worked for 
a T LT +e Se € 7 jf (ia i? } 
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AN ENGLISH CRITICISM OF R. W. GILDER. 


HE Literary Dicest recently on its own account reviewed 

Mr. Gilder’s new book of poems. Considering the fact 
that American critics and editors generally have given his succes- 
sive publications marked approval, it is somewhat strange how 
much emphatic adverse opinion as to the merit of his poetical 
work one hears in a conversational way ; and it is more puzzling 
still that the social controversy as to his genius and power has 
never reached print. English critics have almost uniformly 
treated Mr. Gilder’s work with gravity and favor. It is gratify- 
ing to findin The Saturday Review, London, a very full reflec- 
tion of our own valuation of his poems, as expressed in THE 
Liverary Dicest of December 8, and we quote with pleasure the 
following critical opinions of that journal 


“The disappearance of the leading names from the literature 
of each country brings into prominence those which attracted less 
notice when the veterans were 
still alive. 
etry, 


In American po 
the death of a whole 
school of famous old men 

but one of whom survives- 
has had the effect of clearing 
the stage for those who have 
now arrived at middle life 
those who until lately have 
been persistently overshad- 
owed by the fame of Longfel- 
low, Emerson, 
Whittier. We 
and see not 


Lowell, and 
look onward 
many who can 
be conceived of as filling the 
Boston Old 


Between them ani 


place of those 
Masters. 
their juniors comes Mr. Al- 
drich, long a favorite in his 
own country, but not highly 
appreciated by English criti- 
cism. <And_ then, 
American poets under the age 
of fifty-five, who is there 
We believe that no one who 


among 





is acquainted with the facts 
y will doubt that the most ac 
complished and 

name among men below this limit of age is that of Mr. Gilder. 

“Nearly twenty years have elapsed since, in his volume called 
‘The New Day,’ Mr. Gilder came forward as a frank adherent 
of what was then called the Pre-Raphaelite camp. 
which he published then, chiefly sonnets and canzonets, were 
remarkable for their Italian character. 
evident, had been influenced by Petrarch. 
the most Petrarchian volume that America had, or since has, 
produced; but Mr. Gilder had come to Petrarch through Rossetti. 
Great delicacy of workmanship, passion for physical and abstract 
beauty, a certain languor in presence of those purely modern 
problems which disconcert poetry even more in America than 
with ourselves—these qualities were present in Mr. Gilder’s ear- 
liest verses, and now that he publishes a fifth volume they are 
manifest still. He has now lost all trace of the Rossetti man- 
nerism; he has forced himself, 
presently analyze, to recognize the detail of modern life, but we 
find him radically unchanged. He is true to the tradition of the 
Seventies; he is an artist, a Parnassian if you will, and the most 
interesting specimen of that type which has been seen in Amer- 
ican letters. 

“There is little of the old Petrarchian note left in Mr. Gilder’s 
verse. If any deceased poets have now an influence over him, 
they are Shelley in his dithyrambic movements, and Emerson in 
his lyrics. ‘The poem which gives name to the new collection is 
a treatment of the theme which most deeply affects the thinking 
and feeling American of middle age to-day.” 


honorable 


The poems 


The young poet, it was 


‘The New Day’ was 


in a curious way, which we shall 


It will be remembered that Tue Literary Dicesr did not un- 
qualifiedly praise Mr. Gilder’s work. 
among them being “The Great Remembrance,’ 


Our exceptions were few, 


a poem read by 
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the author at a reunion of the 


> 
] otoma 


The Saturday Review characterizes this poem as 


Army of the While 


‘a dignified 

and touching camzone,” it takes slight exception to it, as follows 
“It is seldom that Mr. Gilder’s carefully trained instinct for 
form betrays him, and we would not say that it has done so in ¢] e 


present instance; he would point us to the 7r7onff of h 
favorite and master. But we could have wished 
stuck courageously to the Dryden form 


the heroic couplet. wit} 


an occasional alexandrine—which seems to be in his thouo 


1 geht, in- 
stead of being constantly seduced away by the meandering sys. 
tem of rhymes, the prosody of ‘ Lycidas.’” 

Mr. Gilder has not received America any re itte o 
commendation than is contained in these closing wor ] 
Saturday Review's critique 

“The main thing is the attitude of the poet, not the incident 


which calls forth the emotion. Out of the most modern. th: 


commonplace, objects, ‘create he can forms more real than liy- 


ins an.’ This, it appears to us, has become the 
ng man DP] 


now most 
potent characteristic of Mr. Gilder’s poetry—its power of dealing 
with everyday things in a manner natural and yet polished and 
distinguished. A new capacity for poetry in the future i 

gested by a writer who can treat modern American life y a 


sculpturesque grace.” 


Ste 


NAPOLEON’S DISAPPOINTED LITERARY 
ASPIRATIONS. 


in a new light that Napoleon is prese 


= S 
chapters of William M. 


spioane s bD10¢ 


sican—a light new at least to most of the world 








passion for literary fame seems to have seized him with a strong 
hold and to have found vent in numerous ts saturate 
with romanticism and abounding with faults of diction M 
Sloane (Century, December) tells of the influence which Rou 
seau exercised upon the young Napoleon, and of the a tv Ww 
which he devoured not only the works of Rousseau, but those o 
Voltaire, Necker, Adam Smith, Abbé Raynal, and others I 
fact his reading became singularly omnivorou thoueh he was 





not yet twenty. His biog LY 
“The consuming zeal for studies on the part of this incompre- 
hensible youth is probably unparalleled. Having read Plutarch 


eied its 
in his childhood, he Now devoured Hero lotus, Strabo, and Diod- 


orus; China, Arabia, and the Indies dazzled his imagination, and 


what he could lay hands upon concerning the East was soon 


assimilated. England and Germany next engaged his attention, 





and toward the close of his studies he became ardent in examin- 


ing the minutest details of Frenchhistory. It was, moreover, the 
| 





science of history, and not its literature, which occupied him—dry 
letails of revenue, resources, and institutions; the Sorbonne 
the bull Unigenitus, and Church history in general; the charact 
of peoples, the origin of institutions, the philosophy of legislation 
all these he studied, and, if the character of his note trust- 


worthy, with some thoroughness. 
the masterpieces of French literature, and 


+ 


ments which had been passed upon tl 


1E1 


Even before this, at the age of seventeen, he wrot » Abbe 
Raynal, who was doing much to popularize Rousseau’s philoso 
phy, as follows 

“Not yet eighteen, I am a writet t is the age when we must 
learn. Will my boldness subject me to your raillery No; la 


7 + 4 . 7 Se se 
If indulgence be a mark of true genius, you should have 


sure, 


much indulgence. Ienclose chapters one and two of a history 
of Corsica, with an outline of the rest. If you approve, 


} 
tner., 


on; if you advise me to stop, I will go no fur 
The Abbé advised him to stop and complete his resear¢ hes be- 
Already Napoleon 


barked in military life, being a lieutenant, but his military du 


. . ad m- 
fore writing any more chapters. had em 


ties 
were not engrossing nor to his taste. Here is the brief review 
given of his condition at the age of nineteen 


“An ardent republican and revolutionary, he was 
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strongest bonds to the most despotic monarchy in Europe. A peasant mountaineet Before the correspondence Napo- 
patriotic Corsican, he was the servant of his country’s oppressor leon’s student life was over. Necker had fled, the nch Revo 
Conscious of great ability, he was seeking an outlet in the pursuit lution was rushing on with ever-increasing speed, and the young 
of literature, a line of work entirely unsuited to his powers. The adventurer, despairing of success as a writer, seized the proffered 
head and support of a large family, he was almost penniless; if pening to bec e a man of action 

he should follow his convictions, he and they mig] e altogether 

so. In the period of choice and requiring room for experiment 


he saw himself doomed to a fixed, inglorious career and caged GLADSTONE’S HORACE AGAIN. 


in a framework of unpropitious circumstance. Whatever the 


. . ’ 1 ; 1 . 1 1 { | YTC* A ; i y ‘ « +} 7 rit f - 
moral obliquity in his feeble expedients, there is the pathos of ( RITICAL irnals are s d issing the me s of Mr. 








human limitations in their character e G tone’s tra it the Ode f Ho é \ con- 
k on the h Story ot Corsica al d I isl CNSUS r ¢ al ng 1 Sse MM GO C Matly conde I the 
cares which the poverty of his fa y OI to the effect that Mr. Gladston« is done vet é but 

placed upon his young shoulders. Here is a description of the not that he has done anything remarkably fine. We quote the 

t i _ y 

book as drawn by Mr. Sloane following trom // t fe) Lo 

“The book 1s of moderate e, al mo ite me! It is “What 1 < does t 5s tran mt compal mn wit thet 
the form of letters addressed to the Raynal; its contents versions more « ; fa i ‘I the question y t 
display little research and no scholar The style is inter ( nevitable to ask, and extremely dif t to answer en differ 

















display« 1, as everywh e 1 tl e 4 writings, an intense haps one may take a agm«¢ typ Ll ¢ Horace in his pa 
hatred of France, a glowing affe oO Corsica a her heroe a ee how it fares in Mr. Gladstone’s hands, an 
A word or two of quotation will sufficiently charact ( a ce one or two competitive ve Ss, a eave readers of 
whole work. Having outlined in ps ips the most 1 | my to re Let hear thre anzas (‘Jmpudes 
chapter the « piero, and sketched his diplomatic fa der lum’) of Europa’slament (Od. III., xxiii., 11. 49-60) 
ures at all t 1 co except that of Consta lopl Mr. Gladstone renders thus 
where at la t he h id secured sympathy a | was prom se 1 a ‘ the [ : , I fie 
author depicts patriot’s sudde ¢ y the news of his wif Uns vi | 
treachery Confronting |] gulity Spouse, deat to every plea fol That hear ‘ lt ‘ were 
pity, hardened against the tende ( es ¢ his cl € the W 
Corsican hero utters judgment ‘M ume he st i 1 I é ely | 
the face of crime and disgrace, there is no other resort but death.’ Ere th's sweet s t iy, 
Vannina at first falls unconscious, but, regaining her senses, she sion hone ; 
recalls the memory of her earlier virtue, and, fa ing her fate 
bees as a last favor that no base executioner shall lay his soiled Ww to ; 
I $ é | sas 
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to the absurdity of putting his own metaphysical generalizations 
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WHERE DOES LONGFELLOW RANK? 


HIS seems to be still an unsettled question, if we may judge 

by the frequent allusion toand discussion of the dead poet's 

true position in literature. Mr. George Holme revives the sub- 
ject in the December number of J/unsey'’s Magazine, where, 
after expressing his opinion that Longfellow “cannot be classed 
with Tennyson or Browning,” because “he had none of their high 


’ 


ideality or dramatic power ;” that “he wrote nothing which did 
not contain the charm of poetry, but it was the song of the com- 
monplace and conventional ;” that “he always suggested some- 
body else,” etc., the writer continues : 

“He was never an American poet in the truest sense, even 
when he was writing upon American subjects. We think of him 
as the poet of the Pilgrims, and the story of the J/ayflower will 
always come back to us through his presentation; but even here 
he writes with a foreign education molding his expressions, and 
tells of the grim trials of his forebears, with more thought of 
‘what will be thought of it over the ocean,’ as a poem, than of 
singing to the American people the song of their nation’s birth. 

“The valuation which was given to Longfellow’s poetry by his 
contemporaries is most interesting. To the Craigie house in 
Cambridge, where he lived, came almost every man in America 
who was known to letters. Charles Sumner, who was one of 
Longfellow’s oldest and most devoted friends, had a most ex- 
travagant opinion of the poet. He often told that the ‘Psalm of 
Life’ had saved one man he knew from suicide. The fellow was 
in the depths of misery when he came upon the unsigned poem 
in a scrap of newspaper. Hawthorne valued Longfellow; but 
then Hawthorne was not a critic, but a genius who saw every- 
thing through the mist of his own imagination. 

“But there was another genius who called upon the public to 
witness his prophecy that there would be no future for Long- 
fellow’s poetry. This was the young Edgar Allan Poe, then the 
critic of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine. He wrote of ‘Hyperion’ : 

“*Works like this of Professor Longfellow are the triumphs of 
Tom o’ Bedlam and the grief of all true criticism. They are 
patent in unsettling the popular faith in art. That such things 
succeed at all is attributable to the fact that there exist men of 
genius who indite them; that men of genius ever indite them is 
attributable to the fact that they are the most indolent of human 
beings. To the writers of these things we say: All ethics lie, 
and all history lies, or the world shall forget ye and your works. 
We dismiss “ Hyperion” in brief. We grant him high qualities, 
but deny him the future. Without design, without shape, with- 
out beginning, middle, or end, what earthly object has his book 
accomplished ?’ 

“Margaret Fuller joined with Poe in his opinion. She wrote 
criticisms—undoubtedly without jealousy or malice—for T7he 
Trztbune, in which she said: 

“*We must confess to a coolness toward Mr. Lengfellow in 
consequence of the exaggerated praises that have been bestowed 
upon him. When we see a person of moderate powers receive 
honors which should be reserved for the highest, we feel some- 
thing like assailing him, and taking from him the crown which 
should be reserved for grander brows. It may be that the man- 
agement of his publishers has raised him to a place above one he 
would wish to claim. We the more readily believe this of Mr. 
Longfellow, as one so sensible to the beauties of other writers, 
and so largely indebted to them, #zzs¢ know his comparative rank 
better than his readers have known it.’ 

“After all, what did his friends claim for him beyond the fact 
that he touched the heart of humanity? Was not that sufficient? 
He aimed to reach the feelings of men and women, 2nd he suc- 
ceeded. He has probably been more read than any poet except 
the Psalmist. And in spite of the caustic predictions of Poe, his 
literary immortality is assured as one who sang not for a class 
but for all his fellow men.” 


WHEN Rubinstein was told that Dvorak thought that the negro melodies 
of this country might prove a good foundation for a national school of 
music in America, he is reported to have said: ‘‘ I remember reading ina 
book, which made the Hungarians angry, that the Hungarian music was 
that of the gipsies. Dvorak’s theory is very difficult to prove. At the 
same time it is quite possible, American musicians have not worked in the 
line of negro melodies, but entirely in the European style. If thereisa 
great literature of negro melodies, Dvorak’s idea is possible, but I think it 
fantastic. In South America such an idea night ‘take,’ but in the North, 
European music is too far advanced.” 


{I Jec. 29, 1894 


A GERMAN OPINION OF HOLMES. 


EW Americans have been more popular on the other side of 
the Atlantic than Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. There is 
scarcely a paper of note in Europe that did not accompany the 
notice of his death with some kindly obituary, while many publi 
cations gave elaborate reviews of his works. One of the best 
criticisms on Dr. Holmes, from a literary point of view, is Ernest 
Heilborn’s, in the Natzon, Berlin. He does not regard Dr. 
Holmes as a world-mover, but thinks that no more pleasing 
causeur ever existed. He says 


“In Oliver Wendell Holmes American society found its , 





son. As soon as in his country an intellectual aristocra 


formed itself, as soon as a longing for greater dept! 


~ 


ment became noticeable, Oliver Wendell Holmes appeared upon 
the scene. He had the cift to see commonplac e thing as if 
nobody had beheld them before him. True, he also spoke of 
more important things, of Darwinism, of religion, of the action 
of the human mind, but he loved best to chat about nothings, 

He was so truly original He saw the world so differently 
from others—not different from what it really is, but he cnew 
better how to express what he saw. To chat was in his opinion 
the mostimportant, the most noble, most difficult art. . Noth- 
ing human was unknown to him. In his own room he needed a 
soft carpet, a Raphael to decorate the walls, and rare oks upon 
the shelves. But he was just as much in touch with thi nhabi- 
tants of the basement or the discharged criminal He re ed 
the same among all surroundings, but he also fitted into all sur- 
roundings. He studied sin as he would study a diseas« runk- 
enness appeared to him rather as a misfortune than a vice, and 
often as a punishment for those addleheads who find no object 
in life. And criminals? Hang them, if society requires it. 
Only do not forget that often the criminal’s misfortune detested 
rather than his misdeeds. He was a man with men in Goethe’s 
way, aristocratic and warm-hearted, full of harmony in his com- 
position and in the way he used bis powers. In one respect he 


differed much from Addison; he did not wish to be the ‘Spectator 


and teacher of his race only: he wished to be a sympathetic 


friend. His pity was greater than his sarcasm. Addison would 
smile at the picture of a delicate lady in poor circumstances. To 
Holmes she would appear as a painting that had fallen from its 
gilded frame. It would be best to return it to that frame! 
‘*Holmes was not a moralist. He gave too much and asked too 
little. He would regret the absence of only one trait in those 
with whom he came into contact—the ability to become enthusi- 
astic over something. His was nota radical nature. He could 
not forget the prayer he had said at his mother’s knee, and there- 
fore religion was ever dear to him. He was, perhaps, too mature 
to be a Radical. But he never mistook the Church for religion, 


and he, a Protestant, once remarked that the Catholic knew bet- 
ter how to die. 

“Like Addison, he seldom mentioned politics. Only once he 
related a dream in which he had been transported to the planet 


Saturn—where all the inhabitants are clothed alike, where Com- 


i] 
munism rules to the fullest extent, and people have only one 
amusement—that of committing suicide. And his pity also had 
its limits from an economical point of view. ‘One cannot,’ he 
said, ‘set one’s house afire even to warm the handsof the widows 
and the fatherless.’ Holmes had, no doubt, a mission to fulfil, 


but he was truly human.” 


NOTES. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, the author and poet, who failed for $75,000 not long 
ago, has just been discharged by the bankruptcy court on condition that 
he pay half of all he earns above $4,500 a year toward satisfying s credi- 
tors, till they shall have recovered 7 cents on the dollar His lawyer 


tried to free him from the obligation, but the Judge held 
who had earned $7,500 a year by his writings might be expected t« ntinue 
mg 


to do so, and should do something for his creditor 





FOR the past fifteen years, at regular intervals of three months, it is said, 
Alphonse Daudet has received a note, written in pencil, from the same 
man, who is evidently a great traveler, for his letters bear all the stamps 
of the world. He informs the great novelist that he trains animals to pro- 
nounce his world-famed name, and then lets them go. 








JULIAN RALPH says that in Yokohama he found the steps of his hotel 
littered with “‘ Trilby ” circulars, and the reading publicin th tv not less 
in love with the book than are its readers in all parts of America and 






England. 
In Shanghai it was the same story: applications for the next available 
copy of ‘*Trilby”’ at the libraries resembling petitions, in the number of 
signatures attached. 
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SCIENCE. sums are set in the two former cases, either in reall} visible 


nds, while the results are reached 
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rical equality that must be given to the photographs, which makes 
the most minute care necessary. 

“The authors have obtained the desired shades by making use, 
for the first negative, of plates of eosin, exposed for a long time 
under yellow glass, while the negative 2 was produced on a 
gelatin-bromid plate developed with an excess of bromid so as to 
obtain a sufficient intensity. The object here is only to get a 
very different intensity without the necessity of regulating it ex- 
actly. By trial, the desired intensity is given to the positive 2’. 
The ingenious process that we have described is evidently not 
limited to manuscripts, but may be applied to any case in which 
it is desired to obtain with great intensity a given detail of an 
image, no matter how small and how feeble it may be.” 


LIGHTNING PAINTED BY ITSELF. 


EW natural phenomena are so difficult to observe as light- 
ning. The distant flash is now often recorded by photog- 
raphy, but what happens in the immediate vicinity of a destruc- 
tive discharge is not generally known. If there are witnesses, 
they are dazzled and deafened, and their impressions are often 
confused inthe highest degree. Hence, scientific men are always 
glad when a discharge leaves its tracks behind it, and it is rare 
that discharges are so clearly left as in a case described and illus- 
trated in Cosmos, Paris, November 17, whose account we trans- 
late below. 


“On this date [July 22, 1894] aseries of thunder-storms occurred 
in the west of France, in Belgium, and even in Holland. About 
11 o’clock at night one of these was raging over the city of Niort, 























TRACES LEFT BY LIGHTNING ON A HOUSE AT NIORT, FRANCE. 


when a violent clap of thunder was heard, and the lightning 
struck the house No. 60 Avenue de Paris. ‘The electric fluid first 
struck the chimney, then, descending along the roof, it tore off 
and threw to the ground a great number of tiles. This done, it 
reached the water-pipe and followed it till within about five feet 
of the ground. At this point the phenomenon changed all at 
once: the electrical discharge left the pipe, jumped across to the 
iron hinge of a window-shutter, reached the fastening, on which 
there are traces of fusion, and then descended to the grating that 
protected a cellar-window. 

“To make its path incontestible it left its trace on the wall, 
which had been recently painted a yellowish white. The next 
day, it was seen that the track of the electricity over the paint 
had turned brown, as the photograph shows. 

“We are, then, in the presence of a positive and undeniable 
record. It remains to explain the facts. 

“M. Sieur, professor at the College of Niort, to whose courtesy 
we owe this interesting photograph, thinks that the fluid, finding 
in the water-pipe an insufficient outlet to the ground, divided, 
and that one part directed itself toward the hinges of the shutter 
in order to reach the ground by the cellar. This explanation, 
though it seems very natural, is not in our opinion the most prob- 
able. The grating, the hinges, and the fastenings of the shutter 
form a mass of metal large enough to assume by induction a high 
electric potential.- The difference of potential between the hinge 
and the water-pipe at the moment of the lightning-stroke would 
have been sufficient to overcome the resistance of the intervening 
space; the positive and negative electricities united across: this 
space, producing a discharge. It is, in fact, very remarkable 
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that the design of the spark, as the photograph shows it, cl 
in character about the middle of the surface of masonry. 

“ At the right the lightning is very much divided, and its differ- 
ent threads diverge sufficiently to occupy a breadth of about 20 
centimeters [about 7 inches]. At the left, on the contrary, the 
bundle is compressed, the maximum spread is scarcely ro cent} 
meters, and it must be remarked that in all this part of its | 
as far as the ground, the spark is condensed. 

“Whether our explanation be true or not, the fact is very inte; 
esting, and it is fortunate for science that there was found on th 
spot an intelligent man, thanks to whom specialists have an 
accurate record to study.” 


langes 


ath, 


Our readers will be interested to compare with these explana- 
tions the extracts from Prof. Oliver Lodge’s article, printed in Tur 
Lirerary Dicest for October 27. These throw much light on the 
present case, and it is probably that the English physicist would 
have something interesting to say about it. The fact that when 
lightning strikes, furious electrical surgings are set up in neigh- 
boring conductors, and that sparks may fly off from these even 
to quite insulated conductors near by, receives a very striking 


confirmation in the present photographic record.” 


HAS MARS AN ATMOSPHERE ? 


& is quite evident that the questionewhether the planet Mars 
has or has not an atmosphere has an important relation to 
many of the other mooted questions about that interesting body, 
especially that of its habitability. In Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics, November, Prof. W. W. Campbell details the results of 
spectroscopic observations at Lick Observatory, and concludes 
from them that Mars has little or no atmosphere. The way in 
which the spectroscope is made to give evidence in the matter is 
as follows. Viewed through this instrument, as is well known, 
a flame or other bright body appears spread out into a band ex- 
hibiting the rainbow colors. If translucent substances, especially 
liquids or vapors, intervene, this band will be crossed by dark 
lines or fringes, showing that some light has been absorbed. 
3ut the light that comes from Mars is reflected sunlight, and in 
passing from the Sun to the Earth, passes through the Sun’s 
atmosphere and the Earth’s as well as that of Mars, if it has any. 
How shall we tell whether the dark absorption lines belong to the 
Sun, to Mars, or to the Earth? 

The author points out that the effects of the solar and terrestrial 
atmospheres may be eliminated by comparison with that of the 
Moon, which has no appreciable atmosphere. He says 

“If we compare the spectra of Mars and the Moon when these 
bodies are at the same altitude above the horizon—that is, when 
their light traverses the same thickness of terrestrial atmosphere, 
—and find that they differ in any respect, however slight, such 
difference must be caused by an atmosphere on Mars. If no dif- 
ference is found to exist, then the spectroscope affords no evi- 
dence of such an atmosphere.” 

The problem had been attacked before by eminent observers, 
but it is believed that the circumstances at Lick Observatory, 
such as improved apparatus, the size of the great telescope, the 
altitude, the dry air, and the southern location, besides the great 
increase in our knowledge of the spectrum of the Earth’s atmos- 
phere in recent years, give these observations peculiar value. 
As the final results of the observations, Professor Campbell gives 
the following : 

“ First. —The spectra of Mars and our Moon, observed under 
favorable and identical circumstances, seem to be identical in 
every respect. The atmospheric and agueous vapor bands which 
were observed in both spectra appear to be produced wholly by 
the elements of the Earth’s atmosphere containing aqueous vapor. 


“ Second.—The observations do not prove that Mars has #o 
atmosphere similar to our own; but they set a superior limit to 
the extent of such an atmosphere. Sunlight coming to us v7@ 
Mars would pass twice either partially or completely through his 
atmosphere. If an increase of 25 to 50 per cent. in the thickness 
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of our own atmosphere produces an appreciable effect 
Martian atmosphere one-fourth as 


a possible 


extensive as our own ought 
to be detected by the method employed 
“ Third.—If Mars has an atmosphere of appre¢ 


1 ¢ spe 


be noticeable 
not show an 


iable extent, its 
absorptive effect should See ol 
the planet. My observations do 1 
tion at the limb. 


strengthens the view that Mars does not have an exfenszve atmos- 


zally at the 
increased absorp- 


his portion of the investigation greatly 
phere. 

“While I polar Mars 
evidence of an atmosphere and aqueous vapor, 


believe that the caps on are conclusive 
I do not consider 
that the y exist in sufficient qual itity to be detected by the spectro- 
scope. This view has an important bearing upon the questions 
relating to the low albedo [reflecting power] of 
the well-known brightness of its limb, 


Moon 


the planet, and 
in both of which respects 
the planet resembles « 


INFLUENCE OF HEAT ON FOOD. 


— man ate his roots and fruits raw. We generally 
cook ours, yet there are some people, especially among the 


newer and more extreme school of vegetarians, who are inclined 


the methods of out 


November 24, 


to think that we have scarcely improved on 


savage ancestors. On.this point Cosmos, Paris, 
speaks in a brief note, of which we subjoin a translation 


“It is generally supposed that heat, by congeaatiny the album 


noid substances in foods, diminishes their nutritive value 


“This is not pie areas correct. There is no real loss in the 


digestibility and nutritive power of foods before they are sul 


1 


jected to a more or less complete dex omposition, 
the brown color 
when the action of 
without any other essential mod 

“Tt has been shown, 
tain articles of 


recognizable by 


that they then assume. This does not take place 


heat has simply coagulated the albuminoids, 


incation. 


for example, that the digestibility of cer 


lessened by simple 
that 


uminoid subs 


food is not dessication at a 


temperature of 75 the temperature of 


coagulation of al 


is to say, at 


tances, though it diminishes 


noticeably by heating to 125° to 130. The fact has been 
demonstrated 

“Prof. H. Weiske has experimented on this subject at the Agri 
cultural Institute of the University of with oats, which 
were given to animals partly in their natural condition and partty 
after forty-eight hours of heating at 48 The dig 
the same in both cases. 

vi It fol 


drying, ste< 


same 
experimentally for food cooked in water or steam 
Breslau, 
restibili 


ty was 


treatment to whic 


long as the 


lows that every h food is subjected— 
temperature not 


decomposition takes 


ming, ete. does 
exceed 100°, so that no 


not diminish 


transformation or 
its digestibility at all. This does not 


not, by 


place, does 
prove, 


foc ds. 


that we render various 
to their slowly 
this fact is without importance from the point of view 


the heating 


however, may heating, 
\ 


according nature, more quickly or more 


digestible ; 
of total nutriment. But if 
perature exceeding 100° C. [tl 


has been done at a tem- 
1e boiling-point of water], or if it 
has been too prolonged, we may be certain that food so treated 
has lost some of its digestibility and its nutritive power. 

“Consequently, 
brown, very dark-colored hay, etc., 
lost part of their digestibility and nutritive 
observations demonstrate this."—7rans/lated for 
DicEst. 


very hot cakes, brewers’ grains roasted very 
lered as having 
effect. Numerous 


THI 


must be consi¢ 
LITERARY 
The Recent Transit of Mercury.—Prof. E. E 


Popular Astronomy, that the 
transit at Lick Observatory with the great telescope were unusu- 


Barnard reports 


December observations of the 


ally favorable. The good weather conditions gave 
nity to look for evidences of an atmosphere and for any markings 
on the disk, but neither could be observed; no luminous ring was 
at the contacts or 
nd the planet’s disk was 
defined. The white 


previous transits was not visible, and 


an opportu 


observed around the planet, either during the 
the Sun, 


dark, round, and 


passage across 


iniformly 
sharply reported as 
having been seen at 
must have been an optical illusion unless it 
from us. The disk of the planet was not black, but appeared 
lighter than the vm about the Sun. 
that this effect was purely optical, as it could scarcely 
due to Earth-shine 


spot 
some 
is now turned away 
Professor Barnard assumes 


have been 
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IS MAN GROWING SHORTER? 
1estion 


answers this qu 


Ele pagrnige: IN, with no uncertain voice, 


in the affirmative. The sacred writings of all peoples, the 
sagas of the North, the legends of the South—all speak of che 
great stature of primitive man. There were giants in those 
days,” and we moderns, though more powerful in intellect and 
having greater control over the forces of nature, ‘“‘are as grass 
hoppers” compared with them. The results of recent scientific 
investigation, however, lend no support to this view. In an 
article in Anowledge, London, December, Miss C. S. Bremnet 


concludes that we have no reason to believe either this theory 971 


the more modern one that our physical as well as our mental 


stature is rather increasing than dwindling. After describing the 
traditions of the various races of men on the subject, Miss Brem 
ner speaks as follows 


‘Dr. Rahon, a French scientist of considerable repute, has re 
cently collected statistics on human stature, 
Musée Broca under Dr 
anthropology. Yet, in estimating the 
which M. Rahon has come, it ought that his 
inves limited to one France. M. 


s calculations on some millions of prehistoric 


while working at the 


Manouvrier, a well-known professor of 


value of the conclusions to 


to be remembered 


tigations have been country- 


Rahon has based hi 


bones collected from all parts of France, and now preserved in 


the Paris anthropological museums. 


To establish a term of comparison between men of former 


times and men living now, it was indispensably necessary to have 
latter. Dr. Mano 


indred and five 


precise knowledge of the height of the uvrier, 


therefore, measured the bones of two h men and 
one hundred and nineteen women who had un 
in the Par Medicine. 


650 meters tor men, 


dergone dissection 


is School of The average height thu 


and 1.528 for 


1S ol ) 
ti ined was I. women 
t men measured 


Bertillon 


‘On the other hand, the average height of adul 


T 
t 
in the French criminal identification department by M. 


Ss 1.648 meters, which is, moreover, the average French height, 





2 criminal identification 


height of 


as ascertained in military recruiting TI 


department gives 1.545 meters as the average adult 


women. 


‘Dr. Rahon’s measurement of the bones of various prehistoric 


and ancient peoples supplies an interesting ger He 


studied, in succession, bones of the quaternary, neolithic, proto- 
ric periods, and of the Middle Ages, with the following re- 


1.—QUARTERNARY PERIOD. 
5 male cases, average height 1.629 m. 


2. —NEOLITHI 


average height 1.625 m. 


PERIOD 


129 male cases, 


“ 


1 
Isg temale cases, 


3.—Proro-His 


average height 1. 


rORIC, 


215 male cases, 


39 female cases, “ a 


MIDDLE 


(Cemetery of Saint Marcel. ) 


4. —PARISIANS OF THI 


average height 1.657 m. 


a“ “s 


294 men, 
IOI women, 1.555 m. 
(Cemetery of Saint Germain-des-Prés. ) 


140 men, average height 1.656 m. 


“ “sé 


46 women, 1.555 m. 


‘““What conclusion, therefore, can be drawn from these figures, 
Undoubtedly, 
that o1 


labor 


and methodical 
that all opinion 


stature is appreciably smaller than that of our 


based on serious investigation ? 


we may conclude those who hold the ir 
ancestors, 
under a delusion. 
Asa result of Dr. 

stated 

““(1) That the 
the human race 
if not sma 


lefinitely 


Rahon’s investigations it may be « 
skeletons attributed to the most ancient repre- 


sentatives of belonged to individuals of stature 


at most normal, 
““(2) That neolithic peoples—of the 
ting back more than three 
medium stature, lower than our 

‘““(3) That the 
Burgundian, Merovingian, p 


polished flint period, da- 


thousand years—constantly show us 


present average height 
Frank, 


superior 


various proto-histo1 1¢ peoples, ( raul, 


resent an average stature 





a 
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to that of French people of to-day, but not so great as we have 
been led to expect; as a matter of fact, not exceeding 0.015 
meter. 

“In short, in spite of the armor of the Middle Ages, we must 
come to the conclusion, if we may trust to Dr. Rahon’s statistics, 
that height has almost inappreciably diminished by 0.007 meter. 
We have, therefore, no cause for discouragement : we need 
hardly cry out ‘degeneration’ yet. If we diminish no more than 
this in the centuries, we have no reason to fear that our great- 
grandchildren will be dwarfs. 

“So far as women are concerned, the figures seem to point to 
an appreciable diminution in the difference of the stature of the 
sexes. The difference between neolithic man and woman is cal- 
culated at o.119 meter; proto-historic, 0.123; Middle Ages, 0. 102; 
modern times (dissection), 0.122; ditto (criminal investigation), 
0. 103.” 


It will be noticed that these results have reference only toa 
change from prehistoric times to the present. From other con- 
siderations we may be forced to conclude that, in some countries 
at least, the proportion of short men to tall ones has appreciably 
increased within a few years. M. Donath, of Budapest, from a 
study of unpublished military records in various European coun- 
tries, concludes that in nearly all of them the number of men re- 
jected from the army for smallness of stature is increasing. His 
results, which are given in the Revue Sczentifigue, are, in con- 
densed form, as follows: 


In the Austro-Hungarian army, the percentage of those rejected 
for this cause has risen in ten years from 19.4 to 76.56. In Ger- 
many, notwithstanding the lowering of the standard of height on 
account of the exigencies of the service, it has risen from 7.8 per 
cent. to16.6. In France, the percentage has increased in sixteen 
years from 6.9 to 13.3. In Italy, the increase from 1881 to 1891 
was from 7.7 to 23.2 percent. In Belgium there was a like in 
crease ; Switzerland alone was an exception. 


In commenting on this result, Cossos, Paris, December 1, says: 


“It remains to be shown that diminution of height is a deteri- 


oration. ‘Tall men are rarely the strongest or the most intelli- 
gent.” 


A French Car-Starter.—‘“ Although a number of ingenious de- 
vices have been proposed by which the starting effort of tram- 
cars drawn by animal power could be reduced,” says /udus{ries 
and Tron, London, November 30, “nothing has been done in this 
country in that direction to merit much notice. The Casman 
starter, however, is at work on the Tramways du Nord at Paris, 
and the Tramways Maritimes at Antwerp. It consists of link- 
rods having connection with the draw-bar, and a ratchet gear 
on the axle on the fore-wheel, so that at starting the draft of 


the horse is applied direct to the wheel. By the use of this appli- 


ance it can be shown that the starting effort is in many cases less 
than the effort required for steady motion. ‘The result is ex- 
plained by the increase in the arm of the lever, which applies the 
force at the moment of starting from rest. The apparatus is self- 
setting, so that by its disposition the desired effect is always ob- 
tained when the pull is first applied to the draw-bar.” 


Have Birds an Esthetic Faculty P—A paragraph in 7he /nde- 
pendent, a few years ago, says Meehan's Monthly, November, 
quoted the opinion of an observer that the beautiful nest of the 
pewee (Contupus virens), faced so beautifully on completion, by 
attractive lichens, could scarcely be solely for protective reasons, 
but indicated the possession of an esthetic faculty. Prof. Asa 
Gray entered the lists against this view. He was sure the birds 
had no thought of anything but to make their nests as much as 
possible like a lichen-covered branch, so as to deceive the rap- 
torialenemy. It seems to be admitted that the greater beauty 
of the male bird is to aid him in his amatory transactions. This 
would certainly be granting some force to the esthetic argument, 
though Dr. Gray’s point might hold good in nest-making, where 
protection from enemies would naturally be the uppermost 
thought. Dr. C. C. Abbott, the eminent ornithologist, has been 
making some experiments to test this point in connection with 
nest building. He placed woolen yarn where a pair of orioles 
could find it convenient. It was of yellow, purple, gray, green, 
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and red. He mixed them so that the bright colors should be in 
the most tempting situations. But they would not toucl 


strand of yellow or red. All of the gray was taken, with here 


a single 


and there a few strands of purple. It was impossible n 


t to con- 
clude that the prevailing colors of the bark of the trees with their 
mosses and lichens instigated the selections of the woolen yarn 
“We must deceive the enemy as far as possible,” w 


as evidently 
the avi-architects’ leading thought in the construction of thei 
building. 
Serum Therapeutics.—Regarding 7he New York Herald 


subscription to supply serum to the poor, 7e J/edz \ 
Philadelphia, December 15, says: ‘The lay public and 
papers should leave this matter in the hands of the medi 
fession. Suchamovementasthat of 7e Herald can o1 





1g 
harm in the long run. In the present condition of the public 
pulse, and with the infinitesimal amount of the antitoxin obta 

able, it can have no other effect than to enormously enhance the 
price of what serum is to be had. Moreover, it is by no means 
certain, despite all that has been reported, that the agent is of so 
great therapeutic value as it is considered to be. Perhaps the 
whole thing may prove a failure. Above all, let us have no silly 





or insane haste, and no debasing commercialization of the n 





of treatment. Let science and professional experiment dictate 
and guide, and let us wait until the assurance and the guidance 
is beyond all doubtfulness and deceit 
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must admit the certainty of unique results 
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TWO VIEWS OF MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


BITING article, almost contemptuous in tone, is contrib- 
uted by Purushotam Rao Telang, a Brahman, on Christian 
Missions (Forum, December), and is followed by a reply from 
James M. Thoburn, missionary bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The controversy was excited by an article in the 
same magazine last April, written by Mr. Gandhi, telling ‘“ Why 
Christian Missions have Failed in India.” Mr. Telang says sar- 
castically that the missions have not “failed,” and will not fail so 
long as $14,588,354 is added every year to the capital invested 
in missions. He speaks of the life which the missionary who re- 
ceives $100 a month is enabled to live, saying that this is equiva- 
lent to an income of $1,000 a month in America. He draws the 
following picture of the missionary in India: 


“He can have five or six servants, a good house, free of cost to 
him, and a horse and carriage—at a cost of less than $100 per 
month. The missionary lives exceedingly well. He has no 
cares except the making of his reports and statements of the con- 
verts that he makes. In the morning he takes his breakfast; he 
walks in the church grounds, and looks to his flower-garden; 
then he sits in an arm-chair on the veranda, reading the Bible, 
newspapers, or a book; he eats a hearty luncheon and takes a 
good nap, the servant pulling the fan; he gets up at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, takes his Bible and goes to the town, followed by 
a pariah convert. He stands at the corner of a street, fixes his 
eye-glasses, and makes a sign for his pariah disciple to begin the 
work. The pariah, clad in American garments, excepting his 
head-dress, stands and exhorts his countrymen to embrace Chris- 
tianity. While the Christian pariah goes on with his harangue, 
the missionary looks with a smile of pride, first on the pariah and 
‘then on the people. When the Christian pariah exhausts his fund 
of exhortation and ends his oration, the missionary adds a few 
words. The better class of people look at him with pitying eyes, 
smile, and walk off to their homes. By this time it is the hour 
for dinner, and the missionary goes home. The talk and the 
walk give him an appetite for the good dinner that awaits him. 
After dinner he enjoys music or a chat with his wife, and then he 
retires, to get up in the morning to repeat the arduous business 
of the day previous.” 


Mr. Telang then goes on to consider the actual results of mis- 
sion work in India, and is equally uncomplimentary in his con- 
clusions. He says: 

“The missionaries first went with great zeal and a noble aim, 
and with sanguine hopes of converting the masses by wholesale. 
In their imaginations they regarded the Hindus as benighted, 

* without any religion worthy of the name; and it did not occur to 
them that the hold which the Hindu’s religion has on him and 
his whole life is a great deal stronger and more firmly rooted, 
because it is a great deal older and more elaborate, than the hold 
that the Christian religion has on Christians. This is the funda- 
mental mistake made by missionaries, and the fundamental de- 
lusion held by the masses of Christians who contribute to the 
support of missions. They see in their dreams millions of 
Hindus, especially the Brahmans, coming to the church and 
kneeling to be baptized—welcoming the new religion. But when 
the missionaries reach India, these dreams dissolve and they 
meet a wholly different state of things. The higher classes of the 
Hindus are the proudest religious devotees found among men. 
They hold with greater firmness to their ancient religion and its 
literature than to life itself. For all other religions, indeed, but 
especially for the Christian religion, which is associated in their 
minds with the practice of meat-eating and wine-drinking, they 
have (to be frank) a profound and immovable contempt. The 
higher classes, particularly the Brahmans, have a religion of their 
own antedating the time set in the old Christian chronology when 
Adam and Eve were created; and its grand philosophy is studied 
the world over. Moreover the Brahman feels his immeasurable 
intellectual superiority to the Christian—indeed to any other 
man. In India, the routine of everyday life—food, clothing, 
customs, and manners—is all part and parcel of the religion. 
Dressing and eating and bathing—every act of life is a religious 
act. Moreover, in the present Hindu religion one can find all 
the essential elements of all other religions. It is a vast pile of 
religions built up with the strongest spiritual cement, which has 
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stood for thousands of years, challenging the storms of Buddhiam. 
Mohammedanism, and now Christianity. Now and then faulty 
bricks in the structure, such as pariahs and other low classes, are 
‘converted ;’ old 
religion, polishes it, and takes away the dirt from it. It has 


stood innumerable attacks, as scholars who have made a study of 


but this conversion, instead of weakening the 


Hindu religion know. The Hindus regard it as impregnableé and 
everlasting. To preach Christianity to the Hindu, who had a re- 
ligion and was civilized before the dawn of history, seems to him. 
therefore, the most ridiculous thing on Earth —indeed, audacious. 

‘““All Christian missionaries to India must have met with this 
kind of a disillusion—at one period or another—if they have good 
judgment and any great degree of common sense. 

“When, therefore, it was found to be practically impossible to 
make great numbers of converts among the higher classes,—the 
Brahmans—they naturally turned their attention to the lower 
classes, the lowest of which is the pariahs. The pariahs, the 
very touch of whom is polluting to a Brahman, are not allowed 
to live in the same streets with the higher-caste Hindu. They 
live outside the town. The missionary gave them food and 
clothing, and thus won their gratitude. He reminded them how 
low they were in Hindu society, and told them that if they be- 
came Christians they would raise themselves from their low sta- 
tion. Naturally some of the pariahs, more to get a status in life 
than on account of religion, for which they care very little, be- 
came Christians. 

“Here, in justice to the missionary, I must say that he has 
done much to lift the pariah, socially and mentally, by opening 
schools and educating those who became converts. ‘The struc- 
ture of Hindu society and religion—built on caste—is such that 
there is no such help for the pariah as the Christian missionary 
has brought to him.” 7 

He proceeds to tell how a high-caste Brahman boy of sixteen 
was converted by the missionaries by means of initiating him 
“into meat-eating and wine-drinking.” His taste was aroused 
for wine, his parents being kept in ignorance of events until the 
missionary had obtained ‘“‘a magical influence over his young 
heart.” The result was disgrace to the boy and sorrow to his 
own family and to that of his franc ée. This, we are told, is n 
a solitary instance. 

Referring to stories told about the car of Juggernaut, the 
throwing of babies into the Ganges, and the suttee, or burning of 
widows, Mr. Telang asserts that there is not a particle of truth 
in any of them, except that suttee “was practiced only among the 
warriors in certain parts of India, and not among the Brahmans 
and other classes.” He describes the car of Juggernaut as a car 
containing a representation of the Deity, which is drawn through 
the street in certain religious festivals, but no one is thrown 
under the wheels unless by accident or unless some religious 
fanatic throws himself down in a frenzy. 

In vigorous language we are then treated to a comparison of 
Christian and Hindu morality, reference being made to the 
chronicles of our daily papers, lynchings, bank-robberies, divorce 
cases, train-robberies, saloons, gambling-holes, and houses of ill- 
fame. The treatment of the Indians, the enslavement of the 
Africans, the destruction of Australian aborigines, the wresting 
of the Hawaiian Islands from their sovereign, the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, are all piled up as areproach to “Christian” nations. He 
expresses admiration for the material conquests of Western civil- 
ization and for its educational systems, which, he says, India 
wishes to imitate. Money expended on teachers would, he says, 
be a great benefit, but money expended on missions is a waste. 


Bishop Thoburn replies directly to many of the points raised 
by Mr. Telang. ‘The presumption, he thinks, is that Mr. Telang 
is no better fitted for giving instruction on the subject of Chris- 
tian missions in India than the average Yale or Princeton grad- 
uate is for writing an authoritative article on the state of Protes- 
tant churchesin the United States. His picture of a missionary’s 
daily life is, the Bishop states, a mere caricature, “not intended— 


we must suppose—to be taken seriously.” In the matter of 
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salary, we are told that at $100 a month the missionary receives 
“about one third of the salary of the chaplain next door, and one- 
fifth to one tenth of the income of the station doctor,” and some- 
times pays more to the head-master of his school than he receives 


himself. The tive or six servants he may hire will do no more 


an one Irish or Swedish girl in America will do. As to cares, 
than £ 
the missionary has “to care for the endless interests of a score, a 


hundred, or perhaps five hundred families” besides his own. 


While a few German and English missionaries may drink wine, 
Bishop Thoburn does not know of a single American missionary 
who drinks it. 

The Bishop then refers to the “ pariahs” among whom the chief 


work of the missionaries is accomplished. These “depressed 


classes” constitute in Southern India about fifty millions, or one 
sixth of the population, and include many classes from the lowest 
scavengers to the more respectable artisans. Practically they are 


excluded from the schools, and no door of hope was ever opened 
“What would the 


he asks, “if the whole artisan popula- 


to them until the Christian missionaries came. 
United States be to-day,” 
tion had been kept in a state of absolute ignorance and social 
degradation, from the first settlement of the country to the pres- 


ent day ”" He then proceeds as follows 
“But 


ter and natural ability to the higher castes? 


are these people [the pariahs] so very inferior in charac- 
To this question it 
is impossible to give a direct answer, chiefly for the reason that 
they do not constitute a homogeneous community. They differ 
but 


It seems almost 


from one another not only in different parts of the country, 


often when li as sub-castes 


side Dy side, 





certain that they are descendants of anci tribes who were 


either conquered by more civilized At 
into 


yan invaders, or brought 
India as Hence they 
] « 


camp-followers 
have not had a common origin, and many of them may have been 


lers 





Aryans themselves at a very remote period. Others belong to 


various aboriginal races, and hence differ as widely among them 
selves as their remote ancestors probably did. One thing, how- 


ever, is very certain: many of them are men of fine physique, 


with very fair mental powers, and are abundantly able to 
their own in the battle of life when Chr 
Mr. Tela 


giving them bread, and promising them 


istianity gives them a fair 
chance says the missionaries win these people ‘by 


money or employment 


g 
This charge is often made by opponents of missionary work, and 
hence the reader will no doubt be surprised when I assure him 
that the missionary who works among them 1s troubled much 


more by high-caste applicants for money and employment than 
by those belonging to the depressed 


o classes 


During the past 
four years I have been among tens of thousands of these people 
who are becoming Christians, and the 


one 


thing which they 
Wherever I go they beg me to provide 
schools for their children, but not once in six months does any 
for 
securing a higher social position 


never ask for is money. 


one ask food or clothing, or even mention the subject of 
“In fairness I ought to say that the above remarks do not apply 


to all the divisions of the low-caste community. Some of them 
are cringing and feeble creatures, with many marks of inferiority 
stamped upon them, but so far as my own observation has ex- 
tended it 


drawn. 


s not from such communities that converts are usually 
On the other hand those who become Christians improve 
rapidly and ask no odds of the Brahmans or the Mohammedans. 


oh- 


Ho 


I have seen a son of an extremely low out-caste preparing hi 
caste youths for university examinations. I have seen hundreds 
of Christian youths, whose parents had belonged to these classes, 
in school and college with Hindu and Mohammedan boys, ap 
parently on terms of good fellowship and 
their own in I have 


seen many of them placed in responsible positions in the mission 


I 
ony 19 
su scefully line 
ecessrully holding 


the keen competition of the school-room. 
field, and acquitting themselves very creditably indeed. I 


may 
be too sanguine, but it 


opinion that the succes- 
sors of the present generation of Christians will startle the Brah- 


is my deliberate 


mans of the next century, by appearing on the scene as their 
competitors for every position of honor or emolument which the 
latter now hold.” 


WE hope the time 


is not far distant when the dead will be buried with 





I i a 1 
less show and parade, and when, in all ordinary cases, the burial service 
will consist of but little, if anythin more than the reading of appropriate 
passages of Scripture and prayer The United Presbyterian 
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PROF. C. A. BRIGGS ON THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 


Ls shape YUSANDS of persons will readil 
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ly agree with Prof, Charles 
A. Brigys’s statement that * 


the Salvation Army is one of 
the most remarkable religious organizations of modern times.” 


+ 


Professor Briggs writes on this theme in 7he North American 


Review, December, where, aside from summarizing the incidents 


connected with the life of the founder of the Army, he gives some 


facts that are not generally known The writer characterizes the 


Salvation Army as “a younger brother to the Anglo-Catholic 


movement of the first half of our century,” and continues 
“The latter was bort 


the slums of East London. 


in the colleges of Oxford, the former in 
The one is intellectual, esthetic, and 
, appealing to the more refined and cultured sections of 


other is rugged, 


persuasive 


society ; the noisy, and aggressive, laying hold 


of the common people and especially of the rude and uncultivated 


classes. They are both alike, essentially ethical and mystic. 


They have a common father in that practical English common- 
and a com- 


sense which easily adapts itself to its environment; 


mon mother in that spirit of chivalric devotion to Christ which is 
The 


ury was bort 


ever more or less medieval in its tendencies. central 


great 





movement of Christianity in our cent in Germany 





and continues t« uur its life-giving streams of ethical, critical, 
and scientific ence in ever-increasing richness and fulness 


American life. It stretches its hands in 


Anglo-( ‘athol 


desticl ana 
upon British and 


sym- 


pathy to the ics on the right and tothe Salvationists 


] + 


on tne iett 


“The advance of Christianity in the world is through the action 





and reaction of conservative progressive forces. It is neces- 
sary that every gain should be conserved. The conservative 
force not only defends the gains against the old foes, but ob- 
structs the advance of the progressive force which would go 
forth from its own midst in pursuit of new gains. But the pro- 
gressive force goes on all the same, in part to become in turn a 
new conservatism, and in part to issue in a new progressive 
energy. This process has continued until the greater part of 
Christianity is in garrison, conserving positions gained in the suc- 
cessive epochs of church history. All along the line the well- 


defended 


of Christianity that 


fortresses are to be seen, representing the many forms 
the Christian cen- 
The Christianity of 


1as been chiefly engaged in conserv- 


have been developed in 


turies and marking every stage of advance 


Great Britain and America 


ing the gains of the older movements of Protestantism, Puritan- 
ism, and Methodism. The new life of our age burst forth first in 


the Oxford movement, and last of all in the Salvation Army, 
which constitute the right and left wings of the progressive 
force of Christianity at the present time in Great Britain and 
America. . , . 

“The Salvation Army was born in January, 1877, when it was 


the Christian Mission that 
Booth, the general superintendent, should no longer be 
and but 
general direction and control of 
a conference witl 


agreed at the annual conference of 
William 
restricted by the conferences 
should retain in his hands the 


the mission. At 


system of committees, 
1 his chief assistants shortly 
before Christmas in the same year, the new-born child was named 
by Mr. Booth himself, by 
Army. 


a happy inspiration, the Salvation 
At first some 
of the evangelists were called captains by the lower classes of the 


The military organization was a growth. 


seaports and mining districts, and their assistants lieutenants. 


These titles were found to be more acceptable to the masses than 
reverend, mister, or miss. The evangelists, accustomed to the 
use of captain and lieutenant among themselves, easily shortened 
the general superintendent into General. Thus, by a natural de- 
velopment, the terminology of the Army spread. ‘The last of the 
Christian Mission conferences was held in August, 1878, ‘and the 
military program was adopted unanimously and with acclama- 
tion.’ 


The year of transition had been productive of great in- 


‘ctre } 
strength. 


f The change of organization and methods in- 
the mission stations from 29 to 50, 


crease O 
creased the officers from 31 to 
88, and the converts from 4,632 


Army now became still more remarkable. 


to 10, 762. The growth of the 
The the 
the places of assembly into 
Uniforms 


names of 
stations were changed into corps, 


and 
were adopted in November of 


barracks, the training-schools into garrisons. 


The first 


I878 


flag was presented 


at about the same time The colors were designed by the Gen- 


eral, and were intended to be emblematic of the great end in 
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view : the blue border typified holiness, while the scarlet ground 
was a perpetual reminder of the central lesson of Christianity— 
Salvation through the blood of Jesus. A yellow star in the cen- 
ter betokened the fiery baptism of the Holy Ghost. Equally 
striking was the motto, “Blood and Fire!” inscribed across the 
star, signifying, in a word, the two great essential doctrines of 
the mission—the blood of Jesus and the fire of the Holy Ghost.’ 
At the close of the year 1878 the Salvation Army was thoroughly 
organized as an Army of the Lord, with 81 corps and 127 officers, 
of whom ror had been converted at its own meetings. In seven- 
teen years it has grown into these magnificent proportions: 
LATEST STATISTICS OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 
Corps Officers 


International Staff and Employees, including Res- 
cue, Trade, and Social Staff 


seeeee 1,159 
GPOnt Britais. «00066000. 0 ESE Bre PRE 1,210 2,981 
ce Co, 240 t 
United States of America........ EAS eee eee 539 1,053 
EN IPE GB Soln 606.6 500.5) 5.0.05 bed cdaecceceececes ) 41 
SE OE Ee ae en ea oe 378 1,217 
Ce SS eee : , ee 84 2 
ENS sain sa bonsaenied ae sescasdicncinces tens 139 43 
South Africa and St. Helena................... 63 104 
France.......... Rep eee Geta S aks 6A ks 0 céeewaie 47 20¢ 
ites sadake weber een ene is. on 6b00v ene 67 I 
SORE er eee eee 166 627 
eee Gey ore SG aeus 63 22 
Denmark..........+: ik CU ANAM eee tek 6-65 s00 oe 60 18 
Mohlandiv.cssicsse Ecos Pou sA nO bitedaa ss 364 be b0b66ee 55 14 
PO tc ccc hace dete nee eRetSGatRed vs en00ee0% 24 81 
rrr ree Se aetna arate tata ad kearslan sb <:0 II 4 
2 FL eCar a ieee ek PIKE OSA EE ee bandon we It 47 
ee ere ch nibbesons DiPbEciaedé\-ts60 sew be 5 > 
Jamaica........ os Ce ceeeeeeeessecese eC ee 29 49 
RE RUN ccc caticvaretencendcerececes : 3,200 10,788 


“The Salvation Army is remarkable for its employment of 
women in its ranks and among its highest officers. Catherine 
Booth had an equal share with her husband in the organization of 
the Army. Her daughters vie with her sons, and her daughters- 
in-law with her sons-in-law. For the first time in history men 
and women have engaged in Christian work on an equal footing 
and in entire harmony and freedom. The Roman Catholic has 
employed nuns and sisters of mercy for works of education and 
charity. The modern Anglican and Lutheran communions have 
organized sisterhoods and orders of deaconesses. ‘The Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, the Methodists of America, and other 
denominations have recently begun to train and employ deacon- 
esses. But none of these gives women an equal place on the 
platform and in the pulpit with men. In the Salvation Army a 
large proportion of the corps is under the command of women. 
The higher ranks are equally open to women. Side by side, 
Commandant Ballington Booth and his attractive, eloquent, and 
sagacious wife govern the Salvation Army on the American con- 
tinent from their headquarters in New York, as the General and 
Mother Booth so long commanded the Army from the headquar- 
ters in London. ‘The eldest daughter of the General led a cam- 
paign into France and Switzerland, and succeeded in the same 
kind of rescue work there as in England. She was accompanied 
by Miss Maud Charlesworth (now Mrs. Ballington Booth), who 
describes the work in her interesting volume ‘Beneath Two 
Flags;’ Miss Edith Marshall, now chief of the Auxiliary Battal- 
ion, and others. She rightly gained the title of ‘La Maréchale.’ 
No one would be surprised if she should eventually succeed to 
the Generalship. There is nothing in the constitution of the 
Army to determine whether a man or a woman should be its 


. chief. The writer has studied the Army closely, and with sym- 


pathy in its main purpose, for the greater part of its short his- 
tory, and he does not hesitate to say that, in his opinion, the 
Army owes its wonderful success in large part to the gifted and 
heroic women who have led its battalions with a self-sacrifice and 
consecration that remind one of the crusaders and of Apostolic 
times. 

“The literature of the Army is very extensive in religious 
books and tracts, in hymn books and music books. But the great 
literary organ of the Army is 7he War Cry, the circulation of 
which is regarded as wellnigh as important as holding meetings. 
There are 28 War Crys, printed in 14 different languages, whose 
united circulation is 51,000,000 copies a year. 

“No religious organization in history has enjoyed such a mar- 
velous growth as the Salvation Army in so short a time.” 
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THE FATHER AND MOTHER OF JESUS. 
— Jesus born of a virgin? This question, which aroused 
t 


a controversy among the Christians of the First and Sec. 


ond Centuries, is being pushed forward from several directions 
just now. The reading of the new Sinaitic gospel manuscript 
has (as told in Tue Lirerary Dicest, December fr, pp. 18,1 
gested such an inquiry, and we find that a writer in the 7? 


Lil il 
I 


sische Fahrbiicher, Berlin, who claims to write from the 


point of a Christian, denies the virgi1 


itv of Mary and appeals to 


Scripture to sustain his contention. He says 


“The reason why the formula of the Apostolic Creed may 


regarded as open to objections is simply that the text of the New 


Testament Scriptures is, in many places, irreconcilabl he 
Creed, and it may, therefore, be doubted that the autho s of 
early Christianity believed in the Immaculate Conception. 

“The life of Jesus as we find it recorded in the Gospels, as well 
as the sayings of the Apostl S, especially St. Paul, allo S ) 
believe that the first Christian generation accepted Jesus as the 
son of Joseph and Mary. Against the direct testimony found in 
the first and third Gospels, where the virginity of the M S 
asserted, stands a lot of indirect New Testament test ch 
treats Jesus as the son of Joseph—Mark vi. 2-4; Matt 
54-57; Mark ili. 20,21; and Luke ii. 41-52. Evervywher S 


speaks of His parents, His relatives; and the story a 
the Evangelists often mentions Him as the son of the Nazaret 


couple. 





‘Besides, it is an old tradition, never vet denied by friend or 
foe, that Jesus was a scion of the House of Dav / jt 
descent ts not, even in the New Testament, descrthed a N70 g 
through Mary, but only through Joseph. Nowhere t said 
that Mary was of the race of David Not until the Second Cen- 
tury was such an assumption made, by Justin the Marty ) his 
worthless apocryphal Gospel Yet it would have been almost 
impossible to fail to mention this royal descent of Mary Vv 
thing had been known of her family, although we kno 
the Israelites only acknowledged male descent The two gene 
logical lists, Matt. i. 1-17 and Luke iii. 23-38, cannot, indee 
be reconciled with each other, but they both prove the desire to 
demonstrate Jesus's legitimate descent from David Now, 
does not require much arguing to prove that it w \ te 
nonsense to compile a genealogical tree of so and so many an- 
cestors, only to end it by sayi1 that Jesus was n ( oO 
them atall. That the earliest Christia look Dp H iS 
the son of David is c sively proved by such passa is Acts 
1. 26-32, and Romans i. 1-4 

The writer then re ( s the Gospe L l ¢ ] ves 
that he believes the passages speaking ¢ | sa t 
virgin to have been simply added to tl ex But the 1 tin 
teresting part of his treatise is where he speaks of Isaiah y 4 

“St. Matthew tells us that the angel ordered Joseph to take 


Mary for his wife, as her state was only in fulfilment of the 


Prophet's word, which he quotes. Neverhas a faulty translation 
been attended by greater consequences. Not only the modern 
translations, but also the Vulgate, even the pre-Christian Septu- 
agint, use the word 7v77gzn, and yet the Hebrew text uses a word 
which means simply ‘young woman,’ independently of her phys- 
icai state. It is therefore quite possible that a young married 
woman was meant. Another pre-Christian translation, that 


of Theodosius, uses the right word, veavic, but it was the Septua; 





that alone ruled the Christian and pre-Christian ancients 
knowledge of Hebrew was very limited; outside the learned 
circles it was not even understood in Palestine, where it had 
ceased to be the language of the people hundred of years before. 


Thus it came that assy was translated by tapvevoc.’ 


? 


Our attention has been called by 7he /reeman’s Journat, ot 


this city, to the fact that the extracts given in our columns De- 


cember 1 (pp. 18-20), from J. Rendel Harris's article in 7e Con- 
temporary Review, may not have conveyed an adequate idea of 
the conclusions reached by Mr. Harris, and stated in another 
part of the article from that quoted. The nine pages following 


the extracts given in THe Lirerary Dicest are devoted to a care- 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


CANADA’S LATE PREMIER. 


HE death of Sir John Thompson has robbed the British 
Empire of one of its noblest sons, for the late Premier was 
universally regarded as a particularly bright star among the up- 
right and unselfish men for which Canada is famous. Sir John 
Thompson was on a visit to Europe, and had gone to Windsor to 
have an audience with the Queen, when he suddenly succumbed 
to kidney trouble, which had, no doubt, been aggravated because 
like other busy men he did not give himself the time necessary 
for physical exercise. He was only fifty years of age, and entered 
upon a Parliamentary career but a few years ago as the Repre- 
sentative for Antigonish, N.S. He had been a prominent figure 
on the Nova Scotia bench, 
but, like Sir Oliver Mowat, 
was prevailed upon to 
serve his country in a polit- 
ical capacity. He rose to 
prominence rather rapidly, 
and became a member of 
the Canadian Cabinet 


mh 
ull 


der the late Sir John Mac- 
donald, as Minister of Jus- 
tice, succeeding to the Pre- 
miership about two years 
ago. He enjoyed more 


freedom from attack on the 





part of the opposition than 


most statesmen of high 


SIR JOHN THOMPSON. 


rank, and his death has 
called forth expressions of universal regret both in Canada and 
in Great Britain. The high respect in which he was held by his 
countrymen is perhaps best illustrated by the opinion of the Pro- 
hibition organs, who, standing aside from the strife between the 
Conservatives and Liberals, are enabled to judge more calmly. 
The Templar, Hamilton, says: 

“Sir John Thompson, as Premier, never gave any encourage- 
ment to Prohibitionists. . . . He was nevertheless personally 
very much in sympathy with Temperance, and on more than one 
occasion expressed himself strongly upon the awful results of 
drink, and the necessity for strong measures of repression. He 
was a remarkably clean public man, an intellectual giant, a 
deliberate but eloquent orator, and a very genial companion 

The Daily Witness, Montreal, says 

“His death will be a loss to the country; he was personally 
pure, and we have no doubt that he did all short of resigning or 
vain; his failure was a great disappointment. He was a man of 
great ability, and devoted to what he believed to be the good of 
the country. Hisdeath dissolves the Cabinet, and the Dominion 
is to-day in consequence without a Government. It is to be 
feared that his successor will be a much more dangerous man.” 

The Canada, Ottawa, aptly voices the French Canadian Press 
vhen it draws attention to the fact that Sir John did not amass a 
fortune. The paper says: 

“Sir John ‘Thompson died poor, although it would have been 
easy for him to have amassed a fortune. This teaches us more 
than one thing. The honesty and integrity of the defunct Min- 
ister, never really doubted, are all the more established by the 
fact that he died poor, and the general idea is refuted that states- 
men always work for their own interests. Canada owes to 
the family of Sir John Thompson the education of his children 
and the care of his widow.” 

A subscription has. already been started to assist the late Pre- 
mier’s family, and has been eagerly responded to. 

The Press of Sir John’s own province is specially sincere in its 


, expressions of regret. Zhe Herald, Halifax, says: 
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“As a statesman Sir John Thompson was eminently fitted for * 
the position which he was called upon to fill, and which he did 
fill with the highest honor to himself and advantage to the coun- 
try. As a parliamentarian he had few equals, none since the 
great chieftain passed away. Asa debater he had no peer in his 
own Parliament. He will be especially remembered for his mod 
eration, his honesty, his judicial fairness in dealing wit] 


classes and all public questions 

That he was equally respected by friend and fi 
proven by the expressions of the Liberal Press. Politi 
is rarely allowed to run riot with our Northern neighbor 


such sincere expressions of regret are only accorded to men who 


8 
have won universal respect. Zhe ree Press, Ottawa, remarks 
‘A man of high integrity and a great legal light, Sir John 
Thompson has seemed like a Titan among minnows in the ranks 


of his party and his country had just cause to be proud of 
His politics have not been those with which we have agreed, but 
political friend and foe will unite in common sorrow for the 


den removal of this distinguished Canadian.” 


The Trtbune, Wionipeg, expresses itself as follows 


“There is no man in the ranks of the Conservative Party who 
could begin to compere with him in point of ability, and his 
death, particularly at ths present juncture, is an irreparable blow 
to the party. Sir John was a man whom it was impossible not 


to respect if you had come in contact with him, and realized the 


intellectual strength of the man.” 
The World, Toronto, dwells with some emphasis on the fact 


that he was no less a Briton than a Canadian 


“Sir John Thompson's strong point was his thorough loyalty 
to Canada and his genuine Cevotion to the Empire. He hada 
comprehensive grasp of the position of Canada as an independent 
country, and as an integral part of the British Empire. The 
events connected with his last trip to England give us an insight 
into Sir John, the Canadian, ana Sir John, the Imperialist. On 
the day preceding that of his Ueath he presented the case ot 
Canada on the copyright question to the Colonial Secretary In 
the face of a strong and united English opposition, Sir John 
Thompson boldly upheld the principle that Canada must be 
supreme in the matter of copyright, just as she is supreme in the 


matter of her tariff.” 
The British Press chiefly dweit upon Sir John Thompson's 
actions as regards the ] 


, 
sritish Empire at large. 


“He was pre-eminently a working Minister,” says 7he Tzmes, 
London. “It would be difficult perhaps for his friends to clear 
his memory wholly from the charge of partisanship when his 
mind was fully made up, but he rarely made up his mind without 
careful investigation. During his Premierate he amply justified 


the confidence placed in him. The position of Canada under 





his guidance was affirmed and strengthened in the eyes of the 
world 
The Standard, London, praises his Tariff policy a 


geous to the Empire: 


“Tt is partly owing to his ability and tact that the history 





Canada since 1892 has been one of uneventful prosperity. 


to the traditions of the party that he led in the Dominion, he 
1 


steadily opposed the fiscal innovations which under the specious 


name of free-trade would have brought the commerce of Canada 


vithin the elaborate and comprehensive protectionism of the 
United States. Although he was not a free-trader he was always 


ready to arrange treaties of commerce which he thought would 


lead to the same practical result. Nor was he altogether disap- 


pointed, perhaps, because the negotiations that he conducted 
had not brou; 


ght about a complete system of reciprocity between 


Canada and the United States, since he belonged to that san- 


guine and loyal and progressive party in the Dominion who are 
hoping and working for a customs-union which shall ultimately 
embrace the whole British Empire.” 


The Daily Telegraph, London, says: 


“We do not know whether the loss is greater to Canada or 
England, for, while he was the highest | 


gislative and adminis- 
C 


rative authority to the former, he was the 
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lishmen of the supremely English principle of colonial sel! bloody revolution by objecting that soldiers should be instructed 
governinent of which the Dominion is so admirable an example.’ in their duties It is nevertheless a pity that he could point 
13 , : i to the Agrarian Conservatives as pe e who threatened to join 

England justly honored in death the man who had been so the Socialists. The Conservatives ought to have taken h =f 





faithful to her in life. the chance to sever their connection with men who i1 sult the 


Sir John’s funeral was made a state affair in England, and Monarchy 








was attended by many distinguished persons. The aged OQueet 3 . . 
; ? : Che Agrarian papers hac remark petulantly, that the farn 
caused herself to be wheeled into the room where the remains lay : Tat react 
ers would be fort to join the Socialists if they were not pro 
1 } } 1:1 1 1 1 > 4s : 
and placed wreaths of lilies and laurel on the coffin of the ; ' 5 
, ; tected against the mmpetition of torelign produce The pet tion 
who had been sworn in as a member of her Privy Council on D ‘ , = 4 ‘ ee , 
‘ ; of the State Prosecutor for permission to act against the Social 
few hours betore his sudden ae 
ists was nevertheless refused by the Re chstag, and the Press ap 
» “) 
— plauds this decision. The Christian-Socialist l’o/4, Berlin. savs 


SOCIALISTS’ DEFIANCE OF EMPEROR “The Umsturz Bill would be dangerous to the erty of the 
WILLIAM. peopl and there 1s no necessity for § cn an extreme measure 
“HE present German Parliament is designated by the peopl the M said hy and religion are well abi 


it represents as the Aadau Reichstag, the Congress of Hardly two State Prosecutors agree upon the « 

















}. 1 
_ sri ‘ 5? juestion of religion 
Rowdies. According to the latest reports, that distinguish and as to the Monarchy, it might happen that whosoever openly 
body is anxious to retain this nickname. Scarcely a sitting i contesses his enthusiasm for Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell may get 
> ia . rr . ¢ tnree a nder pretense that he olo fles murder . 
held during which there is not an unseemly scene. The Socialist , ve 
have begun to force matters and have under the or111idance Ey a ¢ t 1 tia naner t louhtfaul x +1 
av yul I ( lal », ana Nave, una 1c g2uiaa ven e LConserva Vv ¢ papers ar GQOUDTIUL whetnel tis W e 
of Messrs. Singer and J] bknecht. « .s , shown that thev : 4 - Se ee eee ee a ee ‘ , 
yr MMe rs. oOInger ana LIeDKN nt, openly nown nat they ar O pass a that might curtail the liberty of the Pre S, espe 
lissatished with the present form of government in Germany, by Clally as the yection Thus the Ultra 
refusing to join in the cheers for the Emperor proposed by the Conservative lin, draws attention to th 
speaker of the House, Herr v. Levetzow rhe rest of the me act that the sremen, and Lubec are re- 
bers lost their temper, and shouted to the Socialists. ‘““Get out o publics. a Germany is rather a Union 
tn nro tnem <¢ { and sim ir expressions I e state ot States tha rek’s organ, the Hani/ uu? er 
P1 r tor askeé 1 pt rl S101 to proceed against eocialists Vach Ail m irk which irom its pithi 
a aker € ‘ eda | 1€ Coul ) ness, may e easily recog! ed as coming trom the old Chancellor 
team for thi acti \n Anti-Revolutionist (WU yzstuu B 
There « nardiy be a ( Ct thé ne 
} en rougnt t it ite Ss ae ti as MOST ¢ the me 
> . prepared to create a row in the House O 
‘ r for the free ) f spe lint tion sse ‘ F . ‘ : 
ea rt Tre ( Oo! ( ¢ itional Aasse the p ria ’ , n the Chat ¥¢ y 
| ] , vie Bye the Dri! il o7 in <« the So alist tian , nit 7 Or j } , D do 
- winced emil AA > ee ny eee ] ] 
Savs rign anda ao t disregard the gods es 
cA . , : : : have supplied the proper text 
Article 27 of the Constitution reserves to the Reichstag the . sii 
exclusive right to regulate its own discip ine. NoState Prosecu- It is not improbable that the Emperor will appeal to the country 
+ - +} Phe! } + ; ‘ 17 t ‘ +) , } 7 4 ~ 2% 
tor ha e rignt to proceed against a@ member of the House for by dissolving the Re chstag and ordering an election Petitions 
nis act . 1 ra Se on a : 1 } 3 1 . 
to this nave been signed to a iarge extentin Saxony, where 
speaking of the alleged insult to the Crown, the paper says the Socialists are strongest. The Emperor does not believe 
+ + } . ” — = 1 
ad WT te , t arranged bef ¢ 1 else a the mem- le » l $ ea oO Sulit him pe sonally ne reva 
bers < the pal have be present What coul he demonstration as an attack upon tl Constitution 
| 
So ilists do? If they had hur vy left the (ham be 1 \ 
wo e been followed by de é ut If they had join 
in the chee hey would have been guilty of an act of cowardice HOPES OF RUSSIAN 
any « ent person must ac ow le tha LIBERALS. 


The paper declares that the Umsturz Bill has been modeled pei Press-censorship is proverbially strict. Yet, even 
in R 




















after the Illi slaw. which made the eval murders” in Chicago a, expre ) of amore liberal character are not 
' iltogvether ( opinions to whicl th t ‘ ner 
po € | i (and es eve ado ot eve ) S } Wen the ne apers 
favol the eves « the most a ince Liberals The frank- give vent have to De e the local censo al I 
F : . ; - ’ e natTeme Mees ; 
furter Z , Frat ort 1] of democrat tendenci vidua ) l nany Case i ratne aadvance Views, 
— especially if the Governor of the province favors such views It 
: ‘ 4 > ¢ rey { } | 
“ 141 , — ‘ ~— pears at e St. Peters g othcials have received a hint 
One could have elieved that the pocialists did not mean to 
, , from the throne that the word reform” is not regarded witl 
make a demonstration f Sil I id not said that ‘they ) ‘ _—" : = 
not cheer the man who said that idiers must fire on thei ibsolute disiike under the new regim« At any ¢ ere 
brothers and fathers. That is a strange excuse. The cheers ; marked change 1 the tone of the Press of the Russian capital. 
one ¢ Emp » heen tomarv s e the Rei ta: xist | » Cras rt , : + racy Fost 
I tne pero lave ¢ l ne l XC av exist le ew a S exnt ed, t uC 1 a most respe | anne 
) i L apsented € aul * lic lelgli OF ¢ if to follow t s laid dow ) his oer father [he K 7, 7) Or 
Empet as well If they wanted to protest against the , ) 
i i¢é i ~~ 
Slit) Bill, they co I ive adaresseda the selves to the Char 
cellor Perhaps they wanted to show that they were very Rad- “The beginning of the present reign reminds Russia of that of 
ical and very courageous if so, they certainly did 1t 1n avery \ nder | He too mounted the throne at an early age he too 
} Y } + y x + 0 1 . ‘ P 1 1 4 4 
cheap way I ss they have the ow ne promised in his first prociamations to nave most at hea the hap- 
Pp tion, they should remember that thx ust piness of his people. Reforms which had been introduced by 
be we yme to their opponent Catherine II., but were thrown overboard during the rule of 


Paul I., were. again revived by AlexanderI. He increased the 


tl : 1 21 1 13441 autonomy of the cities and provincial councils, did much for the 
nat tn Socialists sh { have shown so ttle discretion - 7 a” > r ‘ 
general education of the people, freed many prisoners from bond- 

oe ‘vy have +3 liar nut themcealwe steide f the Conctithn . nA 1 thea faundatinn far +1 orant eatnauan —e ut by 
hey have practically put themselves outside of the Constitu- age and laid the foundation for the great reforms carried out Dy 


tion,” says this paper. ‘Singer has made it easy for the House Alexander II. Unless all signs deceive us, the end of the present 


7 . } TT >51] h } 7) #47 Pawar . nti? . milar t heoinnit 1) 7 iT? 
to decide on the Uwstw Bill He has spoken in favor of a cen vy wil es ilar to its beginning in its importance to the 
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development of Russia, and the new régime will realize all the 
lofty demands which the spirit of the times is making.” 


The Novoje Vrem/ja, St. Petersburg, writes ina similar strain. 
In an article on the arrival of the Czar at St. Petersburg, 
paper says: : 
a “His Majesty has promised in Moscow to lead Russia along 
enlightened paths. It is not impossible to do so, as the history 
of his grandfather proves, who carried out such stupendous re- 
forms as the liberation of the serfs, and laid the foundation for the 
rapid growth of his Empire, at the same time fitting it for its 
important place in the history of the world. The Czar of this 
great country cannot have a better aim than to adhere to the lofty 
principles of his ancestor, and to show confidence in the powers 
of his people. Russia is much in need of the educational efforts 
of her rulers, in order to increase her moral strength and raise 
her prestige. Notin the bondage of tradition, butin the prompt- 
ings of his own youthful heart, will the Czar find the strength 
necessary to develop his country. 
best light on his path.” 


oo 


the 





His own impulses will be the 


| 


HAVE EUROPEAN MONARCHS FORMED A 
COALITION? 


M. HYNDMAN, in his paper, /zs¢zce, London, endeavors 
to arouse the flagging interest of Englishmen in the 


struggle for the republican form of government. 


He believes 
that the kings and queens of Europe have formed a powerful in- 
ternational combination, which must be carefully watched and 
eventually broken up. Comparing this Monarchist International 
with the Roman Catholic Church, the Jews, and the Socialists, 


Mr. Hyndman expresses himself in the main follews 


as 


(we 
condense somewhat his language) : 

The Roman Catholic Church is at the present time by far the 
best organized, the best inforthed on matters of international 
polity, and, by reason of its huge army of celibates, within its 
limits the most formidable of the three, and acts in one piece all 
over the planet. The Jews, in affairs of finance, have had for 
many centuries an International of their own, which also is ex- 
traordinarily well informed on all points of international busi- 
ness. But, influential as this Semitic fraternity of bankers and 
loan-mongers undoubtedly the Jew power is under no 
acknowledged leadership, and very rarely acts with intention 
toward any determinate end. Besides, the Jews nowadays con- 
sist of two bitterly hostile classes—the rich and the poor. Last 
of the three comes the Socialist International, which is only in 
it process of formation; up to a certain point, combination has very 
nearly been reached, but for really formidable action against the 
capitalist and landlord class the Socialist International still lacks 
almost everything that goes to constitute an organized army. 
We have neither money, discipline, nor recognized leaders, while 
the language difficulty affects us far more than it does either the 
Roman Catholic or the Jew. As a power to be wielded to the 
utter and final destruction of our enemies, our International is 
coming, but has not yet come. 

Meanwhile a fourth International has been formed which ought 
to be very carefully watched by Socialists of every nationality. 
This is the Monarchist International. It is based not only upon 
Ki the interests of the Royal Families of different countries, but 
upon the closest kinship and blood connection between those 
various Royal Families. In fact, it is scarcely too much ‘to say 
that, as regards the leading Powers and several of the minor 

Powers of Europe, there is only one Royal Family. They, or at 
i any rate, the women-folk of them, keep up constant correspond- 
| 
} 
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is, 
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ence on every subject, political or other, which they think can 
possibly interest their relations at a distance. Further, commu- 
j? nications being now so much more complete than they used to be, 
t the different personages who form this powerful Royalist Inter- 
| national meet much more frequently, and can exchange direct 
personal confidences with much more security than was formerly 
4 the case. That they are all well informed it is not necessary to 
say; they cannot help being so, if they have any brains at all. 
i Brought up in politics from infancy, taught every European lan- 
Wl guage, with the most capable servants at their command, they 
i know all that is going on which can possibly atfect them or their 
i set. 


Do not let us make any mistake about that. Moreover, 
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there are no “Cabinet secrets” for them. They have the right to 


be told what passes when a dozen or more titled mediocrities m 


neet 
in constitutional countries and play at being statesmen: the 
whole policy of England, Germany, Russia, and Austria—to say 


nothing of others—could be, and probably is, discussed in a 
small family circle at which every human being present is a close 
blood-relation of all the rest. 

It is the fashion to say that these family connections have no 
real influence upon the current of state affairs. What 
this is our own history repeatedly teaches us. How about the 
Franco-German War? ‘The Queen of England had then, and has 
now, great influence alike on appointments at home and on poli 
tics abroad. 


nonsense 


At the critical moment her opinion carried this in- 
fluence against interference in favor of France, after Sedan and 
the proclamation of the Republic. Englishmen, as a whole, were 
in favor of such intervention, and though that accomplished old 
fribble, the late Lord Granville, might have been scared by 


Prince Bismarck’s bullying braggadocio, 
» o aA 


the nation at 
But the Queen, with 
her Court, as usual pursued a German, not an English, policy, 


and had her own way. 


large 
would have laughed at his silly threats. 


We have no prejudice against our own Royal Family, as a 
Royal Family. Ourfathers asked them here, and they will stay : 


long as we choose to keep them. When we have done with tl 


them 
we are quite strong enough to bow them politely out, and to pay 
them, if necessary, to goaway. But they are forming closer and 


ever closer connections with people who are and must be bitterly 
opposed to the establishment of anything in the shape of a genu 
ine democratic and social republic in this or any other country 
We have, in fact, in front of us a complete combination of ki 
and their courts against the democracies of Europe. It will 
the fault of the people themselves if these conspiring malignants 
are not taught in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, as 
they were in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth, that the 
monarchy is very easily 


‘limited” by a process more sumn 
than pleasant, if those who attempt to exercise it carry theit 
trigues a trifle too far 


ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 


] IKE the news from the seat of war in 
- 


stories told of 


Eastern 
1 


horrible atrocities said to 


; 
the have been 
committed by the Turkish troops must be taken with caution. 


It is now generally admitted that the Armen 


nians were up in 
arms against the Mohammedans, and although the Turkish 
soldiers undoubtedly handled the rebels pretty roughly, the num 


ber of slain appears largely overrated. A correspondent of the 


Kolnische Zettung, Cologne, writes 

“The massacre began September 5 Those Armenians who 
gave themselves up were tied to p 
off with saws. Children were boiled in oil, 
to death. 
named Ximenes. 


les and their limbs were cut 
women tortured and 
Among the eye-witnesses was a 
The bribe this 
man by the offer of large sums to deny the story of thes« 


burned Spaniard 
Turkish officials attempted to 
\ atroci- 
ties in the English Press and to give lectures in England on th 
Armenian question. 


Senior Ximenes, however, resolutely reft 
to accept any such offer.” 
It is hardly likely that the Turks would have allowed sucha 


dangerous witness to escape if they really feared his testimony, 
especially as they are supposed to have successfully concealed the 


massacre for months. It is far easier to believe that the British 


Government is preparing the way to make the Sultan pay the 
score in the Anglo-Russian agreement. TZ7he Mancheste? 


dian, Manchester, is informed that “Sir Philip Currie, the Britis 


oritisnh 


Guar- 


Ambassador to the Porte, has taken a very firm stand” since Lord 
Kimberley has been asked to appoint an independent Commis- 
sioner to sit on the committee sent by the Sultan to the scene of 
the troubles. 


By accepting the Chancellorship of the German Em] 


ire, Prince Hohen- 


lohe loses money. about $12,000 


The Chancellor receives only 
included; the Governor of Alsace-Lorraine (the position formerly held by 
The Emperor offered to make up the deficiency, 
but Prince Hohenlohe hasrefused to accept. It 


a year, extras 
the Prince) receives $36,000 


the 


is against his wish that 
Reichstag should be asked to increase the allowance of the Chancellor. 
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C WEDEN and Germany celebrated on December 3 the three 
» hundredth anniversary of the birth of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Few monarchs have exercised a more lasting influence upon the 
historical development of the world. Gustavus 


Adolphus was 


inclined to listen to 


loved by his people as a just monarch, 


more 





GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


the complaint of an humble countryman than to the wishes of his 


Lords; he organized the Swedish army, and raised his kingdom 


to the rank of a first-class Power. But his most important 


actions were performed in Germany, where he had gone to defend 


Protestantism, and where he eventually met his death on the bat- 


tle-field of Lutzen. Protestant people in Europe acknowl 
edge that without the help of this Swedish King the cause of 


Protestantism woul » been lost in Germany, and probably in 


the whole w: ry paper in Germany contain 


s long ac- 


4 1 7 } a ' ‘Tl, ++} } » a . < 
counts of the history of this King. ‘The orthodox Protestants are 


inclined to regard him as a kind of Protestant 


he Baltic 


saint, who only 


to save the cause of the Reformation, and who 


turned to his Northern home when this ob- 





ject had been accomplishes The Catholics describe him as a 
brutal co ( whose path was marked by murder and pillag¢ 
One of the least passionate comments is that of the Awrze 
Hanover, which says 

The King came very near establishing a P 
Germany two cr ries anda halt betore ( yn 
of th h. Although the German ] ( 
cluded, opposed him at first, his 1 victories and the good 
behavior of his troop on gained the od land respect of thi 
people, especially as the Imperial troops fighting on the side of 
Papacy committed most ho le cruelties The Elector of 


Brandenburg ceased to oppose the Swedish King when the Im- 





perials, under the command of Tilly, had plundered Magdeburg 

and burned that prospero city to the ground, not more than 
1 1 } +} +1 lees +1 

5,000 of the 30,000 inhabitants escaping with the lives, Other 


cities feared a like fate, and in many places, notably in Nurem 


berg, the mayor openly declared that, if a new Emperor had to 


be chosen, no better man « d be 1 than the King of 
Sweden. Death put a stop to his plans, but had he been per- 
mitted to carry out his ambitious designs, Germany would not 
have been reduced to a politica ) itity and her fields would 
not have served the armies of Europe asa battli1 yround Gus- 


tavus 


Adolphus would have protecte g 
hand. When the French asked | to assist them ybtaining 
Alsace and Lorraine, which then were still part of the Empire 
he declared that he ha come to protec not to be iy Ger- 


” 


many 
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Relief for Unemployed Rulers.—News about the Korean War 
» and contradictory. The only thing known ts that Japan 


sly pushing her armies forward, and the Chinese have 


not as yet been able to stop them anywhere. Much speculation 


is indulged in as to what will ultimately be the fate of the huge 
Empire in Central Asia, but there is no doubt expressed any- 
One of the 


The 


where that China must knuckle down to civilization. 





most amusing propositionsappearsin 7he Week, Toronto. 


writer thinks that the Powers might do worse than meet and help 
themselves to the vast territory; that the Chinese, once rid of the 


Mandarins, ld soon accept their new masters. 


wou pt He then says 


“The Chinese Empire is divided into18 grand provinces, repre- 
Now the 
pire contains 211,000 square mles, the French 
-but the latter 
possessions equal to nearly three Chinese Empires rolled 


senting 
€ biLilisS 


home German Em 


an average area each of 248,000 square miles. 





Republic 204,000, and the British Isles 121,000- 


have 


l 
into one. ‘The 18 Chinese provinces could thus make as many 
empires, republics and 


kingdoms, not forgetting even ‘protec- 
the 


that 18 kings are needed ? 


torates.’ Why not put an advertisement in 


the ‘ Wants’ 


papers, under 
There 


da few anxious to be engaged, 


heading, are sev- 


eral who are out of employment a1 


but who ‘have got no work to do.’ Indeed an opening might be 


made for a few presidents for republics. Germany alone could 
supply the kings and South America the presidents. 
‘Old China’ 


need not now be long delayed ; 


In any case 


has no longeradmirers. Thecarving out of the ter 


ritory no resistance is to be ex- 


pected from soldiers who will not fight, nor from generals who 


take French leave of their troops on the eve of battle.’ 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


lian Government has ordered large masses of troops to 


risons of the larger cities are on the alert for serious riots; and even an 


attempt at overthrowing the authority of the Government threatens the 


i 
suntry. Ex-Premier Giolitti has given to the Parliament some papers re 


Banca Romana swindles, in which many influential persons 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHALL WE YET FLY LIKe BIRDS? 
T is evident that aeronautics is fast becoming a regular de- 
partment of scientific research. The literature of this subject 
grows month by month, aeronautic societies are at work, and 
there are now published a number of reviews in which aeronautics 
is scientifically discussed. Prince Krapotkin, writing for 7%e 
Nineteenth Century, December, about flying-machines, imbues 


his article with an enthusiasm that is catching. He says: 


““We have under our very eyes a most perfect flying-machine 
—the bird—and we have only to study, from a physical point of 
view, the laws of its flight, in order to find out the laws which 
must guide us in our schemes. ‘This is what science has tried 
to do ever since the time of Leonardo da Vinci. But, owing to 
a want of interest in such researches in the general public, the 
scientist had hardly completed his work ere it was forgotten. 
The wonderful observations and physical reasonings and exper- 
iments of Leonardo da Vinci had to be re-discovered a few years 
ago. Even the admirable work of Borelli, who wrote on the 
flight of birds in 1680, and the very valuable researches of Silber- 
schlag, published in 1783, were little known; nay, even the work 
of Cayley, which dates from 1796, had fallen into oblivion. 
Modern science had thus to begin anew, and it began by dismiss- 
ing, first, certain prejudices which had taken hold of most minds. 

“One of these prejudices was to believe that the warm gases 
contained in the cavities of the bird’s body and its quills render 
it lighter than an equal volume of air. Every one can, however, 
calculate how insignificant the effect of that warm air must be; 
and every one knows that a bird which has been wounded on the 
wing falls at once to the ground. This prejudice could easily be 
discarded; but another, as to the immense force which the bird 
is supposed to develop during its flight, is much more difficult to 
get rid of. Noamount of evidence, borrowed from what every 
one can verify by dissecting the muscles of a bird, or by observ- 
ing the ease with which it flies, could overthrow that very com- 
mon error, supported by the most fallacious calculations of a 
French mathematician made in the early part of this century. 
It took Professor S. Langley in America nearly four years of 
careful experiments to show how erroneous were both those cal- 
‘ culations and the data upon which they were based. Now we can 
at last take it as granted that, although the energy spent by 
birds in sustaining themselves in the air varies a great deal ac- 
cording to their shapes and manners of flight, it is less than one 
one-hundredth to two one-hundredths of one horse power for each 
two pounds of body weight. And, as art has already succeeded 
in producing small prime motors whose weight does not exceed 
ten pounds per horse-power, one sees at once that the problem to 
be solved by the flying-machine offers no mechanical impossibil- 
ity, provided we learn to utilize the energy of our motor as well 
as the birds utilize their forces. 

“The next step to be made is, accordingly, to learn from the 
birds how best to utilize the force of a motor, and therefore to 
study the mechanical details of birds’ flight. Science has done 
this well, and we have already most excellent guides for this 
part of the problem in the works of the Duke of Argyll, Mr: 
Pettigrew, Mouillard, and the fundamental work of Marey (Ze 
Vol des Oztseaux), in which last all such problems have been 
treated with the aid of instantaneous photographs, taken at in- 
tervals of small fractions of a second, not to speak of many others, 
each of which contains some valuable information. It would be 
impossible to describe here in a few words, and without the aid 
of drawings, the admirable mechanism by which the bird drives 
the air with its wings (rigid at the front edge and flexible at the 
back), compresses it, and has only to progress forward in order 
to sustain itself in the air in spite of the action of gravitation. 
3ut what must be said is that a continuous rotatory movement 
being more advantageous in a machine than a mechanism which 
would be an imitation of the flapping of the wings, the best form 
to be given to a screw-propeller which has to act in the air was 
indicated by such investigations. It was found already by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, and worked out by Cayley in 1796. It has been 
lately studied experimentally by several physicists, meteorolo- 
gists, and inventors—all experiments proving the considerable lift- 


ing powers of a screw-propeller in the air. And we have nowa 
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direct proof of these powers in Maxim’s machine. His propelier 
which rotates in a medium having such a small density as air 


has, communicates nevertheless to the heavy machine, with 
motor, aeroplane, and a dozen passengers, a horizontal 


nearly forty miles in the hour. 





Half the problem is thus 


solved 
“We all know, indeed, that most birds, before they can rise in 
Many 

in an open small yard surrounded by 


walls twentwfeet high, or even on a small open pond surrounded 


the air, must acquire a certain horizontal 
flyers can be kept prisoners 


speed. 


good 


by jow but grassy shores, upon which the bird cannot 
necessary run. But once a bird has acquired this speed 
mostly acquires it’ by running against the wind—it flic 


sS . 


, ; 
take the 


wonderful ease ; its spread wings and its speed sustain it. On 
in motion, the swallow and many other birds will fly any amount 
of time, hardly using at all their wings for flapping. . a 
“To be lifted in the air, and to move in it in a horizont 
tion, is, however, one part only of the problem. ‘The other 
maintain equilibrium, which is continually modified by the con- 
tinually changing pressure of air upon the different parts of the 
aeroplane or the superposed smaller aeroplanes. The bird feels 


the changes of pressure on its wings, y 


and gently alters their 
position, in the same way as the bicyclist feeis the slight alt 
tions of equilibrium and changes accordingly the relative positio1 
of his two wheels. But a flying-machine must accomplish this 
automatically ; and before this is achieved, some better acquain- 
tance with the minute details of the art of flying will necessarily 
be required. ‘This is what gives an especial interest to the flights 
which Otto Lilienthal has performed in Germany. He adjusts 
to his body a pair of moderate-sized concave wings, and after 
having taken a run down a gently sloping hill, always against 
the wind, he is soon lifted in the air. Floating at a certain 
height over the ground, against the wind, he glides down a 
gently sloping line. without ever attempting to flap with the 
wings, and he lands some 109 to 300 yards (occasionally, 500 
yards) from the spot where he left the ground. Of course, this 
is not flight properly speaking, but, 

in 1883, 


as foreseen by Lord Raleigh, 
I n the 
technics of flying and steering. Through them we learn alsoa 
good deal about the lifting force of 

of his experiments, Lilienthal was caught by a gust of stronger 


wind, and instead of being thrown backward by it, or being 


tis? 


it is through such experiments that we may lea 


the wind. 


"Rh hyay writ + 
nus, during’ one 


overturned (this last was prevented by a timely maneuver of the 


feet), he was /7/fed to a higher level than the spot where he left 
-< S t 


the ground. He simply received an object-lesson in soaring. 


It is known, indeed, that when a fresh breeze is blowing, many 


big birds, after having reached a level of from 200 to 300 feet by 


means of strokes of their wings, remain almost motionless in the 





strong breeze, and by simply changing the inclination of 
wings and the direction of their gliding they gradually rise to 
the level of 2,000 and 3,000 feet, 
spirals. 


their 


as they describe their great 
Rising in the air, without spending any muscular effort, 
but the 


ing Audubon and Darwin, are unanimous in testifying 


S 


certainly sounds like a paradox ; 


best naturalists, inclu 


such flight the birds do not flap their wing 


they even do not 
move the feathers of their wings; and it now appears certain, 
after a long discussion has run through the papers on the subject, 
and exhaustive experiments have been made, that no such move- 
ment is needed in reality. The bird, gliding against the wind, 
is lifted by it and rises to a higher level, in the same way as 
Lilienthal was thrown upward against his own will; and it takes 
advantage of the thus gained height for gliding down a slightly 


o 


again 


inclined line and for acquiring velocity, which permits it 
after it has turned against the wind, to win in height. But still 
these maneuvers did not well explain how the bird could gradu- 
ally rise to a higher level, and some uncertainty continued to 
prevail about the matter 

“The key to the puzzle (foreseen by Lord Raleigh as early as 
1883, and indicated by Mouillard) was finally given this year by 
Professor Langley, again on the basis of physical experiments, 
The explana 
tion is in the ‘waves and gushes’ of which every wind cons'sts. 
Wind, we now learn, is not what it 


in which the American physicist is known to excel. 


is usually considered to be 
It is not a‘mass of air in motion,’ but consists of small masses 
moving with such irregularities of speed as we never suspected 
before. By means of very light paper anemometers, the rota 
tions of which were measured every second instead of every 
minute, Professor Langley ascertained that the velocity of wind 


is continually changing. and while the 


It varies every second, 
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averag 


of one 


to tl 


flapping. 
upt yn fi 


wings 


The d 


energy 


or in ¢ 


sall. 


means 
of 


ments 


the 


minute, be altered several times, from twenty-three miles perimente 
1irty-three miles, back to twenty-three, then to thirty-six had compe 
then fall to zero, and soon. Sothata heavy bird which glides was foun 
with a certain velocity through the air can constantly utilize the he « 
gushes of the wind to be lifted, without ever using its wings foi and tem] 
It has, Professor Langley shows by direct experiments health, a 
oating surfaces, merely to change the inclination of its lness an 
in order to win in height, and then to spend part of the 
potential energy in acquiring velocity, all this with the judgment -C heir 
which it derives from its experience of the medium it lives in po t 
ifferential energy of the gushes supplies the ng a 
for lifting the bird. These considerations explain why jy conne 
birds succeed with so little or no effort in rising to great height = 
overing immense distance They do what the boatman ‘ tie 
does when he tak intage of a gust of wind to progress under sented 
They may be said to take tacks, but in a vertical direction. claiming 
“The above sketch can only convey a very faint idea of the nition 
rich body of data upon which scientific investigation bases its before 
conclusions as to the full possibility of aerial navigation by eyen hear 
of a machine which is heavier than air. All the element eye 
problem are being settled one after the other by exper i 
and calculations, and the points in which the aid of the ee 
tione 


math 


are the 


ize these dat: 


e 


‘matician is especially 
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locity 1 in the course dif 


ve 


wenty-three miles, 











The 


Is the creative inspiration to uti 


required are indicated. data 


re, and what is wanted 
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READING CHARACTER IN THE HAND. 


lage latest defense of 1 
book (‘“‘Cheiro’s Language of 
fessional reader 


detends it u 


stress 


that all 


pon a Scriptural basis, laying special 
on Job xxxvii. 7, which he translates 
“God placed sis or seals in the hands of men, 
men might know their works He de- 
also upon a scientific basis, as follows: 


fends 
“As 


d 


palm contains more than a1 


hand. 


from the 
by ge 
passive or active, 1s in 
servant 
cal work states ‘that every apparent single 
two ne 


brain to the 


the 
“In 


puscles that are found in the 
and Physiology of 


t 
corpuscles in the hand 





smonstrated that 
than any other portion of the 


brain.’ 


Vivil 
cheiromancy appears in the form of a the s 


f the Hand”) 


He 


written by apro 


fF hands in New York City 





regards the 


has 
> hand contains more nerves 


2rves, medical science 
system, and the 
1y other portion of the 
that tl 
brain tothe hand are so hig! 


use, tl 


It has also been shown 


y developed 
) 


1erations of iat the 


every sense the immediate 


of the brain. A very interesting medi- 


nerve is in reality 
sin one action of the 


part, and the other conveys the action of the part to 


} 1 } 1 
Trve cora sheath; the one conveys the 


connection with this, it is important to consider the cor- 


‘An: 
it 


hand. Meissner, in his itor 


ny rl 


he Hand’ (Leipzig, 1853), showed that these he t1 


ce. 


have 


that these 


corpuscles contained the end of tl 


completely at the wrist ; 
1e 
erve fiber, and during of 
the 


Soc 





body gave forth  spee¢ 
pitations or vibrations, 


ceased the 





i ject fi 


Masse, 


moment life be ward, 
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and thus equipped the reader may study the han 


length of the palm to which they belong. 
ve love of detail in everything—in 


not care so much about appearances, or 


+ 


levy ; 


h. 





me, Greece, or 





they get 


naturally 


n every human being And in the case of a in ex- 
io n Paris, who was born nd, but whom nature 
isated by giving him a greater sense of hearing, it 
that by stening to the vibrations ol these cx rpuscies 
determine the sex, age 
erament the state of 
1eve their nea ess to 
death.’” 
lays much stress, also, 


ideas of men learn- 


o! 


a fluid or essence 


on with the nerves and 

He defends his call 
on historical grounds, 
at it had secured recog: 
iz the Hindus “long 


Israel was 





lof,” and was developed 
resent clear and lucid 
i Greeks, € ) sanc- f 
W. T. STEAD’S HAND. 
Anaxagores, Arist ( 
ice s, and others Whether one approaches the sub- 
e standpoint of credulity or incredulity, and studies 
ce or aS a mere curious superstition, one can find 
e that is of interest, and “Cheiro” has, in addition to 


iled description of his methods, 1 of 


t 
ant 


ation of the mounts and lines, embellished his pages 
raphs of the hands of a number of well-known per. 
sons representing different types, from Meyer 


who killed his wife to Chief-Justice Coleridge of 


and. Several of these we present here, too 


reduced in size fora study of the lines and 


mounts, 
for a study of the general shape. 


Imistry, we are told, is divided into cheirog- 


heiromancy, the first dealing with the 


my anac 


shape of the hand and fingers, and the hereditary 


nd disposition, the second 


! 


- 
o 
J 
r 
i?) 
x 
pb) 
4 
05 
be) 
re) 
- 
oO 





x to the markings of the palm and the past 
a. 
and future events of the life. 


° wcclae » sanding 41 h- } 
iles for reading the hand are too 


many and too long to quote here, but we 
of he 


Yive a 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL’S HAND. 


part rhat says about fingers and nails, 


ls of his 


ers.—Fingers are either long or irrespective 


Long fingers 
the decoration of a room, in 


nt of servants, in the management of nations, or 


in 





a very important meaning. He _ the painting of a picture. Long-fingered people are exact in 
demonstrated that these ‘unyield- matters of dress, quick to notice small attentions: they worry 
ing molecular substances’ were themselves over little things, and have occasionally a leaning 
found in the tips of the fingers, the toward affectation Short fingers are quick and impulsive They 
lines of the hand, and disappeared cannot be troul little things; they take everything 





isions too hastily 
for 


they are quick in thou 





ht, and hasty and outspoken in 
Fingers thick and clumsy, as well as short, are more or 
1 selfish When the fingers are stiff and curved in- 


contracted, they denote an excess of caution 





came extinct. ‘I have counted,’ and reserve, and very often indicate a cowardly spirit. When 

says he, ‘in the first phalange of hey are very supple and bend back like an arch, they tell of a 

the volar surface of the fore-finger nature charming in company, affable and clever, but curious and 

of afull-grown man, one hundred inquisitive. Naturally crooked, distorted, twisted fingers on a 

and eight corpuscles, and about bad hand indicate a crooked, distorted, evil nature; on a good 

four hundred papilla, in a square hand they are rarely found, but if found they denote a quizzical, 

Scaaue Sabana eecam line. ’ . irritating person. When a small u shy ball or pad is found on 
i “These investigations were after- the inside of the nail phalange, it denotes extreme sensitiveness 


ward followed up by experiments as to the noises or crepitations 
that they gave forth during life. 
ple with a i 


and 
and ft 


nat 


could detect these vibrations distinct and 


It was demonstrated t 


peo- 
ute hearing 


own 


ac 


comfort 


‘t through the dread of causing pain to others 


When the 


fingers are thick and puffy at the base, the subject considers his 


before that of others: he will desire ] 


uxury in eat- 
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ing, drinking, and living. When, on the contrary, the fingers at 
the base are shaped like a waist, it shows an unselfish disposition 
in every way, and fastidiousness in matters of food. When, with 
the fingers open, a wide space is seen between the first and sec- 
ond, it indicates great independence of thought. When thespace 
is wide between the third and fourth, it indicates independence 
of action. 

“ Disposition as Shown by the Nails.—In disposition, long- 
nailed individuals are less critical and more impressionable than 
those with short nails. They are also calmer in temper and more 
gentle. Long nails show more resignation and calmness in every 
way. Asarule their owners take things easily. Such nails in- 
dicate great ideality; they also show an artistic nature, and their 
owners, as a rule, are fond of poetry, painting, and all the fine 
arts. Long-nailed persons, however, are rather inclined to be 
visionary, and shrink from looking facts in the face, particularly 
if those facts are distasteful. Short-nailed individuals, on the 
contrary, are extremely critical, even of things relating to self; 
they analyze everything with which they come into contact; they 
incline to logic, reason, and facts, in opposition to the visionary 
qualities of the long-nailed. Short-nailed individuals make the 
best critics; they are quicker, sharper and keener in their judg- 
ment; they are, as well, fond of debate, and in an argument they 
will hold out till the very last; they have a keener sense of humor 
and of the ridiculous than the long-nailed; they are quick and 
sharp in temper, and are more or less skeptical of things they do 
not understand. When the nails are broader than they are long, 
they indicate a pugnacious disposition, also a tendency to worry 
and meddle and to interfere with other people’s business. Nails 
short by the habit of biting indicate the nervous, worrying tem- 
perament.” 





HOW JOHN RANDOLPH DEFINED ‘*CONDEM- 
NATION.” 


HE Rev. Dr. Dabney, in “Reminiscences of John Ran- 
dolph” (Zhe Union Seminary Magazine), tells the fol- 
lowing good story : 


Mr. Randolph accompanied the Rev. Abner Clopton, a Bap- 
tist divine, to a service for Negroes. Knowing the weakness 
of the negroes for an emotional religion, the preacher spoke 
strongly against this. When the services were about to.end, Mr. 
Randolph arose and spoke in substance thus: “Reverend Sir, I 
crave your permission to add my word of confirmation to the 
excellent instruction you have given these people. My excuse 
must be my great solicitude for the welfare of these dependents 
of mine.” He then proceeded to describe the type of religion too 
current among Negroes, which made them sing and bow and 
shout and weep in their meetings, but which failed to restrain 
them from gross immoralities. At last he evidently lost control 
of himself: singling out a young buck Negro on the third bench 
from the front, who had been very emphatic in his amens and 
such like manifestations of piety, he shook his long forefinger at 
him and said: “Here is this fellow Phil. In the meeting on 
Sunday he is the foremost man to sing and shout and get happy, 
and on Sunday night he is the first man to steal his master’s 
shoats—the damned rascal!” Mr. Clopton laid his hand on his 
arm in protest saying, “Mr. Randolph, Mr. Randolph!” He in- 
stantly stopped in the most deferential manner-and asked Mr. 
Clopton what correction he had to offer. He replied, he thought 
it his duty to protest against the terms which Mr. Randolph was 
employing. “What terms?” 
addressed that man Phil. It can never be proper in teaching 
God’s truth to use any profanity, seeing God has forbidden it.” 
Randolph replied: “Sir, you both astonish and mortify me. I 
had hoped that if my credit as a Christian was so poor (and I 
know that I am but a sorry Christian) as not to save me from the 
imputation of profanity, my credit as a gentleman should have 
What then did I say to him that was so bad?” “Why, 
Sir, you called him in express damned _ rascal.’” 
“And you misunderstood that as an intentional profanity? You 
fill me with equal surprise and mortification. I considered my- 
self as only stating a theological truth in terms of faithful plain- 
ness. Do not the Sacred Scriptures say that thieves are liable to 
the condemnation of the Divine Judge? And is not this just the 


“Why, those in which you have just 


done so. 


words ‘a 


meaning of the term which you say I used?” 
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ROSSINI HAD FUN WITH THE Boy. 


. i following rules for composing overtures were sent 


by 
Rossini in answer to a youthful composer wno had asked 
him by letter “what to do in order to write an overture.” and 


have just been published for the first time. ‘From the sarcastic 
strain in which they are written,” comments 7he JMJuszcal Con- 
rier, “it is to be inferred that the great composer was in any- 


thing but good humor, or that he wanted to choke off bores. 


rom 


these rules, even if they are not addicted to ‘composing’ music”: 


Those who are classed in this category may learn something f{ 


1. Wait until the evening before the day the representation j 


is 
to take place. Nothing is so exciting fer the heat of fancy 


as 
necessity, the presence of a copyist who is waiting for your work 
and the importunity of an embarrassed director, who is tearing 


his hair out in tufts. 

In my time all the directors in Italy were bald by the time 
they were thirty years of age. 

2. Icomposed the overture to “Otello” in a small room in the 
Palais de Barbaja, where I had been forcibly incarcerated, by 
the baldest and most ferocious of the directors, with nothing but 
a platter of macaroni and a menace not to quit the room until | 
had written the last note. 

3. I wrote the overture to the “Gazza Ladra” the first day it 
was produced, under the roof of the Scala, where I had been im- 
prisoned by the director and where I was watched by four ma- 
chinists (stage hands), who had orders to throw my work through 
the window, sheet by sheet, to the copyists, who were waiting 
below to transcribe it. In default of music paper they were to 
throw me out of the window. 

4. For the ‘Barber of Seville” I did better; I did not con pose 
an overture, but took one I had destined for a semi-seria « pera 
called ‘‘ Elizabeth.” 

5. Icomposed the overture to “Comte Ory” while I was fish- 
ing, my feet in the water, in company with M. Aguado, who was 
speaking to me all the time of the Spanish finances 


The public was exceedingly pleased 


6. That of “Guillaume Tell” was written under nearly similar 
circumstances. 
7. As for ‘‘ Moise,” I did not write any at all 


The Late Czar a Trombonist.—The ewe Frete Presse says 
that when the Czar was at the Castle of Spala, where accommo- 
dation was limited, Dr. Zakharin occupied the best chambers of 
Minister Count Woronzow Dashkoff, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Czar’s apartments a g 
somewhat better, attempted to play his trombone. Dr. Zakharin 
asked Count Woronzow to see that he was allowed to sleep in 


Once at night the Czar, feeling 


quiet. Count Woronzow informed the Czar that Professor Zak- 
harin asked him to give over playing the trombone, and not to 
disturb him. The Czar became very indignant, and sent a reply 


out to the professor that he need not remain asing] i 
Dr. Zakharin left Spala, and Dr. Ley- 
] 


JO 


he was at liberty to leave. 


den was called from Berlin. The picture of a dying Emperot 
playing the trombone is about as absurd a fiction as could well 
be imagined—outside Gilbertian humor. 

It is also said that the late Czar possessed one accomplishment 


for which he has not as yet received due credit. He was devoted 


to the cornet-a-pistons, and played that instrument with more 
than ordinary skill. His teacher was Jules Legendre, a very 


well-known French performer. 


EMERSON’S OPTIMISM.—James L. Onderdonk, writing for 77 Witrursti 
Review, December, says of Ralph Waldo Emerson: * He carried his ideal- 
ism into politics as well as morals. His ideal republic, hinted at in his 


writings, and foreshadowed in his conversation at Ston 












in ‘E ish Traits,’ is but the American principle carrie 
filme That America should be something more n 1g 
different from, the Old World, that its ultimate civilization should be some- 
more thana transplanted pt ict, Was no mere dream wit 
ea lise< int, I ilis el r s of t 
could still discern the tri s of Ame i, € its ae 
spite of » fulf s I ssion. Unlike ma rmers, | 
never ou rew the buoyant hope of sy rhe serene optimism ¢ S 
early manhood was the firm cor I iru r t I 





the exalted strain wh 
career, he ‘obeved ateve, the voice obeved at prime, as he calmly aw 


the final 
charmed.’ 


message to launch upon that unkrown sea ‘whose every wave 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


General View. 


CHESS. 


Problem 37. 


Problem 38. 


| 
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Problem 309. 
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Dealers do not take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 
neys for lamps. Get the 
‘Index to Chimneys’”’— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 


rset EXTENSION BOOKGASE f220's ches 


Are you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO. Girard, Pa 
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LEGAL. 


Insurance. 


In the opinion of the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
as expressed in Havens v. Germania 
Co., 27 S. W. Rep., 718, the ” de- 
stroyed,”’ usedin reference toa building, in either 
Statute or an insurance policy, must be 
mean that the building is totally destroyed, as 
such, though there is not an absolute extinction 
of allits parts, and that a building is none the 
less “wholly destroyed” because part of the 
machinery had been removed therefrom pending 
repairs, and stored in another building, not ex- 
posed to the fire. There a very valuable 
articie on the effect of these words, in relation to 
insurance, by M. C. Phillips, Esq., in 33 Cent. L. J. 
319.— Zhe American Law Register and Review. 


Fire Ins. 


words wholly 


1s 


Hypnotism. 

The Albany Law Journal gives the following 
statement of a peculiar case of alleged hypnotism, 
Judge Bailey, who is to preside at the trial, is 
reported to have said: ‘*This prosecution of Dr. 
Pickin is the most damnable outrage on law and 
justice that I ever known.” 
as follows: 

‘Hypnotism will probably appear as a factor 
in acriminal trial, for the first time in the United 
States, in a case which will be shortly tried in 
Eau Claire, a large town in the northwestern part 
Wisconsin. Unlike the Meyer case in New 
York and the French and Dutch cases, where 
hypnotic influence has played a prominent part in 
the defense, the people in the case under discus- 
sion will attempt to prove the commission of the 


have The case is 


of 


crime of seduction while the complainants were 
under the hypnotic influence of the defendant, 
who it is claimed used no force or power except 


hypnotism. The facts which have been made 
public are about as follows: Two girls, Edna 
Mabel Briggs and Alma Leonard, were, it is 
claimed, hypnotized by a Dr. Pickin, who had 


only known them by sight and who was never 
near them until they were put under the 


occult 
influence and came to him without any physical 
effort on his part. The girls claimed that though 
they desired to do other things, yet the influence 
exerted over them by the defendant was so strong 
that they were utterly in his power and were 
unable to direct their own movements except as 


the doctor decreed. One of the peculiar state- 
ments of the Briggs girl was to the effect that 
when she was riding a bicycle last June, she 
desired to ride in a certain direction but was 


compelled by the hypnotism of the defendant to 
ride up and down the street in front of the house 
of Dr, Pickinagainst her will. 
in which such evidence introduced by the 
though of 
admissible, yet it is impossible to show what the 
defendant her to do, as he might 
willed her to in the direction 


We can see no way 
can be 


people, for the actions the girl are 





desired have 


ride in which she 
wished to go and where she claims she was pre- 
vented by his influence from going. Again, 
complainant alleges that after she 





she was returning from a 


town with 
his hypnotic 


as 
the defendant she 
influence to 
her father, who, fearing for his daughter's safety, 


was 


compeiled Vv 


conceal herself from 


was making a search for her with the aid of his 
neighbors and friends It be 

prove that was acquainted wi 
use of hypnotism and has practiced it 


may t< 


possible 


defendant th the 


on certain 


occasions, but it would seem to be a dangerous 
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taken to 


| injured. 


precedent to establish, to claim it could be shown, } 


asin the cases we have cited, that a person was 
made to do something which another desired him 
to do and which in many cases at least would be 


the act which either a guilty party uninfluenced 
would do or which would be an act which he | 
afterward desired to excuse himself in some way 


from having done. This sort of hypnotism does 


The Food Exposition 
is an educator for housekeepers. You are not 
obliged to attend it to appreciate the value of 
Borden’s Peerless Evaporated Cream. Your 


Grocer can supply you; always ready; uniform 
Insist upon having Borden's. 


results assured. 





not go, and will, if once allowed as a defense for 


crime, makea large and flourishing class of 


hypnotists who could either swear their crimes 
jury think them angels 


off on others or make the 


of light and goodness by simply passing off on 
the gentlemen in the box a small part of their 
stock in hand. Between fiving-machines and 


hypnotism the criminal class will probably enjoy 
a life of tranquillity and ease.” 


Passenger and Carrier. 


A person may become a passenger before trans- 
has actually commenced, and bef 


entered 


portation 


has the carrier’s vehicle This doctrine 


was first announced in thecase of Brien v. Bennett, 





8 Car. & P., 724, wherethe defendant’s omnibus 
WaS paSsiRg On its rou nade a 
signal for the driver n uy 

ind 


The omnibus was sto} 





the door opened, but j 


ting his foot on tl ( the omnibus was driven 
along, and the plaintiff 
It was held that 


thereby thrown down and 

the stopping of the omni- 

bus at the plaintiff's request implied a consent to 
t | 


take him as a passenger, and that, thereupon, in 





attempting to enter the carriage, he had therights 
of 


erally have followed this just rule of t 


a passenger. The courts of this country gen- 


intr 
1e English 
courts, and quite recently the Judicial 


Court of Mainea 


Supreme 


ided the case of Rogers v. Kenne 





bec Steamboat Co. (29 Atl. Rep., 1069) to the ac 
cumulating authority on this point 

The court alsosustained the reasonable rule tha 
one who accepts and uses a free pass as a pure 
gratuity, on condition that he will assume all risk of 


personal injury, must be deemed to have accept 





it on that condition, w ier he reads it or not 
and, further, that sucha contract, exempting acar 
rier from liability, is not prohibited by any rule ¢ 
public policy, in that State, at least, and is eff 

tual to exonerate the carrier from n ty for f 
negligence of its servant, whereby jury is it 





flicted upon one w uses such a } 


tcan Lawyer, December 


Wages Payment. 





The Kentucky Court of i the re- 
cent .case of Averet Beat mpany, 
that section 1,350 of the Kentucky statutes, whi 


provides for punishment of certain employers wh 


shall pay their employees in other than lawf 
money, is not unconstitutional; that unde1 
statute contracts fixing pay-days at reaso1 
periods may be made, on which, and not befor 


the laborer may demand his pay in money; that if 


the necessities of the workman demand it he may 


of his own choice, before the arrival of pay-da 














obtain relief of his emplover through the se « 
checks for merchandise without subjecting the 
employer to the penalties demanded in the stat 
and that where the defendant was indicted as a 
corporation failure to show it it was su was 
fatal to the prosecution, as was also the failure 
show that thee nts ¢ ned of were made 
ifter the statu nt Bradstreet 





December 22 
La Grippe Cured 
by the 
Electropoise. 


Mr. John W. Rhines, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


Foreman 
said a 


of 


*T suffered agonies with la grippe, 
which failed to cure. Mrs. 
Ella Elee 
tropoise, and it com- 
pletely.” 


His letter was given in last week’s D1icEest 


medicines 
Boole asked me to use her 


has cured ime 


Shall we mail youa book of complete information 
about the Electropoise, which tells why it has the 
power to cure cases that are incurable to medica- 


tion? It is sent without charge 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


1122 Broadway, . » New York. 
346 Fulton Street,. . Brooklyn. 
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BEGINNING EARLY 
is half the battle. Don't wait 
§ , for your cough to run into Con- 
CG sumption. ‘lhere’s always dan- 
6 ger of it. The germs or seeds of 
? this disease are all around you. 
All that they want is an inact- 
ive liver and the scrofulous 
condition that follows it, to de- 
velop them. 

You need Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, 
thoroughly purify your blood, 
build up sound, firm, honest 
flesh, and make every weak spot 
It’s a certain remedy for the earlier 


cp 





now, to 


strong. 
stages of Consumption. 


Campbell, Ohio. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir—Two of our 
best doctors pronounced my case consump- 
tion. I spent nearly $300, and was no better. 
I concluded to try the “*Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.” I bought eight bottles, and I can 
now say with truth that I feel just as well to- 
day as I did at twenty-five, and can do just as 
good a day's work on the farm, although I had 
not done any work for several years. I give 
you all the thanks. 

Truly, your friend, 


oy A/a Alon A, 


Our Clubbing 
Rates. 


Reg Club 
Rate. 


wie 

Rate 
THe Voice with THe Lirerary 11 
GEST, 1 year, 


Tue Voice with THe He 


$4.00 %3.50 


MILETIC Ry 


VIEW, 1 year - 4.1 3.50 
THe Voice with THe Missionary 

REVIEW OF THE WorLD, 1 year, 3.00 
Tue Voice with both the above 

named REVIEWS, 1 year, - - 6.50 5.50 
Tue Voice with THe Literary D1 

Gest and both Reviews, 1 year, - 95 8.00 
Tae Voice with THe Missionary 

REVIEW OF THE WorRLD and THe 

LIVERARY Digest, 1 year 6.50 5.50 
Tae Voice with Tae Lirerary D1 

gest and Tae Homiteric Review 

1 year, 7.00 6.00 
Tae Homineric Review wit Tur 

MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WorRLI 

1 year - - 4.50 
Tae Hominetic Review with TH 

LITERARY DiGkestT, 1 year, - 6.0K 5.00 
THe Missionary REVIEW OF THI 

Wori_bD with THe Lirerary Di 

GEST, 1 veal - 5.00 
THe Lirerary Digest with TH 

HomiILetic Revirw and THe Mis 

SIONARY REVIEW OF THE Worut 

1 year, - . 8.2 7.00 

THe Voice: Five new annual subseriptions 
more, 80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each): ora 
club of five. two of which may be renewals, will be 
received at $4.50 

THE MissioNaRyY REVIEW OF THE WorLp: Ten 
or more subscriptions, 32.00 each regular rate 


$2.50 each): or five subseriptions, two of which n ay 


be renewals, will be given for $11.00 
Tae Lirerary Digest: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.00, provided that hot more than one of them 
be from an old subscriber, 7.e.. one already « 
subscription list (regular rate, $3 
THe HomiLeri 


tions, 36 


hits 
eac 

Review: Three annual subsecrip 
id, provided that not more than one of 
them be from an old subseriber, ¢.e.. one already on 
its subscription list (regular rate, $3 each, or $2.50 
to clergymen and theological students, if paid in 
advance 


Cer The above named club-rates do not 
include premiums at any time offered 
either to new or old subscribers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


ENGLISH HYMNS 5 “ana History. 


By Rev. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Rvo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3; post-free 
“A noble volume. a monument to the author's 
taste, learning, and faithful industry.” —F. ©. Sted 


man. 


“This is by far the most complete, accurate. and 
thorough work of its kind on either side or the 


Atlantic.” Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D 
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Thomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Methodist Episcopal Church, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘I have 
read the first six volumes of the ‘Columbian Histori- 
cal Novels’ with pleasure. ... Any one, I think, 
can read these books with pleasure and profit.’ 


THE COLUMBIAN 


Historical Novels 


BY JOHN R. MUSICK. 


A Complete History of Our Country from the 
Time of Columbus down tothe Present Day, 
inthe Form of Twelve Complete Stories, 
Uniform Size and Style. Complete in 
Twelve Volumes. With Historical 
Index, Chronology, and Map of the 
Period in Each Volume; Over 
5,000 Pages and Nearly 300 
Full-page Half-tone Engra- 
vings and Text Illustra- 
tions, by F. A. Carter. 
Elegantly Bound. 

Prices: Half-Mo- 
rocco, per set, 
$30; Cloth, per 
set, $18. 


EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
THE ENTIRE SERIES NOW READY. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPION. 


FOR CASH, OR ON INSTALMENT PLAN 





AGENTS WANTED 
For Unoccupied Territory. Lib- 
eral Commissions Allowed. Write 
Us at once for Large Illustrated 
Descriptive Circular and full Par- 
ticulars. Read the following: 


WHAT THE GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 
SAYS. 
Hon. Wm. J. Stone, Governor of Missour 
‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ are well con 
ceived, constituting a popular and charming combi 
nation of history and fiction. Those who read them 
are both pleased and instructed.’ 
WHAT EX-SENATOR JOHNJ.INGALLS 
SAYS 
Ex-U. S. Senator John J. Ingalls, Atchisor 
Kans.: *** The Columbian Historical Novels * have all 
been good. I read the * Witch of with special 
Interest. as my ancestors migrate dto Essex county it 
628, and L was born in the immediate neighborhood 


salem 


Current Literature, New Yor! 
able contribution to American | 


\ remartl 
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COMPLETED. 
Qur Biographical Series 


; GF TWELVE ; 


AMERICAN 


REFORMERS 


I 


CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. 


niform Size a Style, witl Portraits. 
Bound in 12 Vols. 


Post-free a 


Wendell Phillips: 
tyn, D.D. 600 pp. 
“T shall recommend all my 

book.”’—Hon. Abram S. Hewitt 
**Ought to kindle every manly heart into a fresh 

fervor of devotion to his country and his fellow 
nen.” Bishop Henry C. Potter 
* Adapted to inspire a large idea of what human 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Brief Mention of inexpensive books covering a wide range of subjects is given below. 


Can’t Sleep—The new book, “Sleep and 
Dreams,” from the German of Professor Scholtz, of 
Berlin, by H. M. Jewett, M.D.: ‘Especially val- 
uable for its admirable chapter on ‘Sleeplessness 
and its Prevention.’ ’’—Pittsburg Chronicle-Tele- 


graph. It also contains chapters under ‘Sleep, its | 


Cause and Phenomena,” and “The Analogy of In- | 


sanity to Sleep and Dreams,” by Milo A. Jewett, M.D., 
of Massachusetts. 12mo, cloth, 148 pp. Price, 75 cts. 

Time-table of the Heavens—You can “tell 
the stars’’ with Royal Hill’s beautiful work, ‘The 
Stars anu Jonstellations,’* which describes and maps 
out all the more conspicuous stars and objects in the 
heavens seen by the naked eye, and supplies a per 
petual time-table whereby all may easily identify th» 
stars, etc., on any clear night. ‘‘All that is needed to 
easily identify all the leading stars end constella- 
tions...— Prof. C. A. Young. Beautifully bound. 
Many illustrations. Large, square book, cloth, Price, 


$1.00. 


Sweet Cicely—The Uncle Tom's Cabin of the 
Temperance Reform. By Josiah Allen's Wife. ‘I 
have just been reading ‘Sweet Cicely’ at a family 
gathering. Oh, how we have laughed and wept at its 
mingled wit and pathos! *’—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. 
“The author’s fun is not far-fetched, but easy and 
spontaneous. She is now witty, now pathetic, but 
ever strikingly original..".\—New York Herald. Square 
2mo, cloth, 381 pp., 100 illustrations. Price, $2.00. 

fllustrations of Southern Life—For quaint 


illustrations of Southern Life of all qualities, colors, 
and conditions, read L. W. Baldwin’s book entitled 





“The Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.’ ‘‘ Full of | 
vivacity, humor, and pathos..—Daily Republican, | 


Springfield, Mass. 
Price, $1.00. 


Cloth, elegantly bound, 238 pages. 


Before an Audience—Amateur and professional 
public speakers find valuable assistance from the fol- 
lowing: ‘Essentials of Elocution,”’ by Alfred Ayres. 
Cloth, 16mo, 60 cents. ‘* Before an Audience; or, the 


Use of the Will in Public Speaking,” a remarkable | 


book by Nathan Sheppard. ‘It knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutionists.”—The New York Evangelist. 
7 “The Throne of Eloquence,” 


Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 
by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 8vo, 470 pages. Price, $2.00. 


A Bundle of Letters—A Bundle of Letters to 
Busy Girls, written by Miss Grace E. Dodge, member 
of New York Board of Education, and containing a 
world of sense, practical truth, pithy points, helpful 
suggestions, etc., of intrinsic value to every girl, may 
be had, printed in beautiful type, bound in cloth, and 
sent post-paid, for 50 cents. ‘‘ Written in the frank, 
familiar style which makes all Miss Dodge’s talks so 
delightfui."—New York Herald. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe—‘‘ The Lifework of the 
Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Florine Thayer 
McCray, written with consent of Mrs. Stowe, and her 
son, Rev. Charles E. Stowe, is ‘‘a delightful contrib- 
ution to the literary history of the period.”—New 
York Times. Square, 12mo, 440 pp. Steel Portrait 
and other engravings; heavy calendered paper; orna- 
mented cloth binding. Price, $2.00. 


The Unseen Universe is the title of one of the | 


chapters in the book so many people are talking 
about: “‘The Missing Sense and the Hidden Things 
which it Might Reveal.” ‘‘Readable and instructive 


throughout.”.—New York Evangelist. 12mo, cloth. 


| 
| 





The Great Seal of the United States—It was 
designed in England by an English Baronet. How 
this came about—read ‘*“‘ Hours with Living Men and 
Women of the Revolution,» by Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D., the distinguished historian. ‘* Delightful en 
tertainment for thousands of readers.” 
Philadelphia. 
gantly bound. 


Republic, 
Cloth, square 12mo, illustrated, ele- 
Price, $1.50. 

Infidelity Refuted 


by Infidels—A series of 


arguments, strong, undeniable, and happily put, con- | 


demning infidelity from its own premises, under the 
above title, by Samuel D. Sprecher, D.D., is doing 
good work. ‘“ Especiatly valuable to place in the 
hands of those inclined to give great weight to skep- 
tical writings."‘—Golden Rule, Boston. 
92 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


12mo, paper, 


Drill Book in Vocal Culture—The Dri!! Book 
in Vocal Culture and Gesture, by Prof. E. P. Thwing, 
Ph.D., proves of great service to those who earnestly 
study it. ‘‘Itis compact and inexpensive, but omits 
nothing essential."—The Independent, New York. 
12mo, paper, 115 pp. Price, 23 cents. 


A Beetle’s View of Life—This is the 
one of the twenty-four chapters of the book, 
Studies,’ a series of popular, scientific expositions 
by eminent men. The bec": is full of interest. ‘“ Re- 
plete with interest and general information.*’—Chris- 
tian Secretary, Hartford. Price, $1.00, 


‘Nature 


Cloth, 264 pp. 


A Musical Story—‘ Miserere,”’ 
nalls, makes an elegant yift-book. 
have something new. 
be, one must read 
Evening Post. “It gave me an exhilarating sensa- 
tion of deligated surprise.”’—Prof. Wm. Cleaver Wil- 
kinson, of Chicago University. 


by Mabel Wag- 
In this novel we 
*“*What a musical story may 


‘ 


*Miserere’ to learn.*’—Chicago 


Square 12mo, cloth, 
elegantly bound; with designs in ink, white and gold; 
beautifully illustrated, with 4 full-page, half-tone en- 
gravings; gilt top; in box; price, $1.00. 


Samantha Among the Brethren—“ Any per- 


son who does not enjoy ‘Samantha Among the 
Brethren’ [by Josiah Allen’s Wife] must be a 


‘heathen and a publican ° 
gems and spoils. . . .’ 


and ‘fit for treasons, strata- 
The book is full of humor and 
wit, and the keenest cuts of irony and sarcasm, to- 
gether with the drollest and happiest sallies.**—Luth- 
eran Observer, Philadelphia. The publishers’ appen- 
dix gives six of the addresses delivered the 
General Conference of 1888: three in favor of and 
three against the admission of the women delegates 
Square 12mo. Bound in Turkey-red cloth; over 450 
pp., 100 illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


before 


A Flag from the Battle of Cowpens—The 
oldest relic of the Revolution, antedating the Stars 
and Stripes and older than the Government, escorted 
the President and occupied posts of honor at the 
centennial celebration, New York, May-June, 1889 
Read “The Hero of Cowpens.”’ By L. 
‘**T have read this book with very great interest. 


Met ‘onkey 

It 
gave me aclearer insight into the Battle of Cowpens 
than anything I had read before, and a clearer view 
of the early perfidy of Arnoid than anything I had 
yet seen. The whole book General 


interested me.” 


title of | 


A 


selection from this list for one’s own library, or for presentation purposes, will afford satisfaction. 
A glance at each brief article will give sufficient information whereby to note the character and 
peculiar merits of each book. 
receipt of price. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by the publishers on 


| Brevity, the Soul of Wit—‘ Lacon; or, Many 

Things in Few Words,” by Rev. C. C. Colton, for 
speakers, writers, and all who think; costs little and 
helps much. 53 pages; paper. Price, 20 cents 
| Important Hints to Mothers—The 


Journal with earnestness remarks that ** it 


Chit <1go 


should be 
to read this 
‘* Hints on Early Education and Nursery Dis 

12mo, cloth. 


compulsory 
| book.*’ 


cipline.” 


on every young mother 


Price, 60 cents 


The Science of Politiecs—The ways and means 
by which the common citizen can become an active 
and effective part of the Government, etc., are 


fully 
treated of in Walter T. Mill’s able book, ‘* The Science 


of Politics... ** Timely and valuable.’’—Times, Buf- 
falo. 12mo. Price, cloth, $1.00. 
Both Sides of the Drink Question—E, J. 


Wheeler's book, ** Prohibition: the Prir ciple, the Pol- 
icy, and the Party,” isa study of the arguments for 
and against the Prohibitory lau It 


disposes of the questions at issue in a manne 


analyzes and 
r at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘‘I 
it.”"—Bishop John F. Hurst. 


am delighted with 


12mo, cloth, 227 pages. 

Price, 75 cents. 
| Non-exempt—To accidents and sudden illness all 
}are liable. What todo in cases of emergency, till the 
| doctor comes, is of the utmost importance. For 50 
cents you can secure a handsome, cloth-bound man- 
ual of over 100 pages, 18 original engravings, and over 
300 indexed subject references, ‘‘Admirably arranged. 
A valuable book of reference.."-—New York Sun. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Haunted Houses, Modern 
Clairvoyance, Apparitions, and 


Mesmer- 
the Atmosphere 


Demons 
ism 
of Assemblies are titles of some of the 


chapters con- 


|} tained in **The New Psychic Studies,*’ in their rela- 
tion to Christian Thought, by Franklyn Johnson, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, We » read this 





book with care and think it quite valuable.” 


Episco- 


pal Methodist, Baltimore. Price, 75 cents 
| The Dance of Modern Society—Socrates, 470 
| B.C., wrote: ‘Dancing is a fitting recreation, even 
lfor a philosopher.’ Cicero, 106 B.« wrote: “No 
man in his senses will dance “The Dance of Mod- 
ern Society,’ by Professor William Cleaver Wilkin- 
son, brings the question down to date. An unanswer- 
able magazine of argument. ‘‘The most pungent at- 
tack on the modern dance we have ever read.’’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents 
Foreordination in Nature—As an argument 
lfor the Being of God, illustrated from the Maternal 


f one of the 
Confirmation of the Faith ;° 


| Instincts of Insects, is the title « chapters 
’ a book 
six special lectures delivered before the 


foundation of 


of ** Defence and 
comprising 


Western Theological Seminary, on the 


the Elliott Lectureship. ‘* Will stimulate to correct 
thinking on the part of non-clerical readers.”’—The 
Andover Review Price, cloth, 75 cents 


Exposition of the Book of Job—The 17th vol. 
of Dr. Parker's 
quent pastoral and sermonic comments and essays 


the Book of 


Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and suggestions 


People’s Bible’ consists of elo 


in detail of all the various features of 
of great value 


Send for 
pe etic fire, 


to teachers. Makes a splendid sample 
“The book glows with 


light.” Journal 


volume. a copy. 


flashes with prophetic 





; U.S. Grant. 12mo, cloth, 295 pp., illustrated, Price, and Messenger, Cincinnati. 8vo, cloth, 455 pp. Price, 
Price, 60 ceuts. $1.00. 31.50 
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of the Standard Dictiona 
We hace selected the STANDAR 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


247 Editors and meee oy 





OO Readers for Quotations, 


1. The Unequaled Richness of 


Its Vocabulary: 


It records by actual count, 301,865 
vocabulary terms (exclusive of the appen- 
dix which contains 47,468 entries), nearly 
2% times the number to be found in any 
other single-volume dictionary, and 75,000 
more than in any other dictionary of the 
English Language. 

Hurvard University: 

Prof, N.S. Shaler: ‘‘The Standard Dictionary 
willremain an enduring monument to the labor 
of itseditors. I believe that it will come into gen- 
eral use in this community.’”’-—Prof. Andrew Pres- 
ton Peabody, formerly, also, Editor of Atlartie 
Monthly: ** This Dictionary will prove of invaluable 
Bervice, and will last while the English language 
remains essentially unchanged. It may need sup- 
plements, but will not need to be rewritten for tliree 
or four generations.” 

Edmund C, Stedman: “It is the most inclu- 
sive and scholarly of recent English dictionaries 
in not more than two volumes.” 

The Athenzwum, London, England: ‘‘Its vo- 
cabulary is the most encyclopedic that has ever 
been compiled. . . . Its treatment of compounds is 
systematic. . . . The editor has achieved a highly 
creditable measure of success.’—The London 
Times: ‘ Well conceived and skilfully compiled.” 


2. The Scientific Alphabet: 
This alphabet is used in the pronuncia- 
tion of words; it is approved by the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, and by the 
Philological Society of England. 


Oxford University, England: 

Prof. Murray, Editor of the great Murray 
(Oxford) Dictionary : ‘*Theintroduction of the pho- 
netic element in the Standard is a desirable recogni- 
tion of the need of reformed spelling, and Prof. F. A. 
March's editorship of this department is everything 
that could be asked for.”—Prof. A. Sayce: “It 
will deserve all of the encomia passed upon it.” 
Johns Hopkins University; 


William Hand Browne, Professor of English 
Literature: ‘* [It surpasses all similar works.” 


3. Disputed Spellings and Pro- 
nunciations: 

These have been referred to a com- 
mittee of 50 leading Philologists in the 
English-Speaking World, whose prefer- 
ences have been here indicated, also the 
preferences of all leading dictionaries. 
Yale University: 

Prof. A. M, Wheeler: ‘Clear, concise, accu- 
rate, comprehensive: at once scholarly and popu- 
lar; admirably arranged, easy to consult; a delight 
to the eye and to the mind.”—Pres. Timothy 


ste gy : “I value the Standard Dictionary very 
tighly.”” 


New York Herald: “ We are free to pronounce 
it the most complete dictionary yet printed.” 


4. In Definition, the ‘‘Order of 
Usage’”’ has been followed. 
Smithsonian Institution ; 
Dr. G. Brown Goode: ‘It will be to words 
what we hope the National Museum will some day 
come to concrete things.”’—Prof. George P, 
Merrill: “It was not until I came to consult the 
Standard Dictionary that I realized the immense 


| 
| 








advantage of its method over that ordinarily pur- 
sued, giving first the definition of a word and after- 
wards its derivation and synonyms.” 


G. W. Smalley, London, Eng., in New York Trib. 
une: ‘A distinctive and independent work, and 
will be frankly welcomed in England as well as in 
America. . . . Preeminently a dictionary for the 
public.” 


University of Chicago: 

W. C. Wilkinson, Professor of Poetry and Criti- 
eism: ‘An examination of this Dictionary brought 
me under the influence of great enthusiasm of 
delight, surprise, and admiration. The proprietors 
have achieved a monumental success. My confident 
impression is that the editors have produced the 
STANDARD DICTIONARY.” 


5. Conservative, yet Aggres- 
sively Right along Lines of 
Spelling Reform. 

Cambridge University, England ; 

Walter W. Skeat, the eminent etymologist and 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon: “A spelling reform in 
the English language is certain to come, and Dr. 
March is a man thoroughly qualified to preside 
over this department of the Standard Dictionary.” 

Henry M., Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘‘It 
comes nearest to my idea of a first-class dictionary.” 

Journal of Education, Boston: ‘It will make 
the world its debtor, and all who write must praise 
it ever more.”’"—The St. James’s [Gazette] Bud- 
get, London, England: ** Difficult to praise this splen 
did Dictionary too highly.” 


6. Compounding of_ Words for 
the First Time Reduced to 
a System. 

University of Michigan: 

Prof. Thomas M,. Cooley, ex-Chairman Inter- 
state Commerce Com.: ** This system of compound- 
ing isa work of wonderful care and industry... . 
The Dictionary is accurate as well in the general 
——— it lays down as in the rules derived there- 

rom, and also in the application of those rules. . . . 
I think the Dictionary justifies its name—STanparp.” 


Prof. Calvin Thomas: ‘To say that I am 
pleased with the Standard is quite too weak an 
expression. I am delighted.” 


7. Quotations Used to Verify or 
Illustrate the Meanings of 
Words Located. 


The Hartford Courant: ‘ Another innovation 
is the location of quotations, in giving not only the 
author’s name, but also the book, page, and edition, 
thus making all references easy. ... It may be 
cheerfully commended and welcomed as a real ad- 
dition to modern lexicography. It is the best peo- 
ple’s dictionary that has yet appeared.”—The 
Spectator, London, England: “It is clear and pre- 
cise. ... The definitions proper are supported, 
wherever desirable, by various subordinate means 
of elucidation.” 

Princeton College: 

Prof. John TV. Duffield: ‘It will be conspicu- 
ous among the enduring monuments of intellectual 
life at the close of the 19th century. . . . For com- 
prehensiveness of vocabulary, accuracy in defini- 
tion, judicious arrangement of material, instructive 
illustration and admirable typography, it is superior 
to any other work of its class, and ere long will 
supersede them, and be recognized as THE STANDARD 
Dicrionary.”’— Francis L. Patton, President: 
“I congratulate the editors very sincerely upon 
this valuable contribution to English lexicography.” 
—Prof. George Macloskie: “I am satisfied that 
it will take its place as the best dictionary of our 
language.”’ 
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_. Cost Nearly One Million Dollars. 


8. Systematic Grouping of Allied 
Terms, More Fully Given 
Than Ever Before Attempt- 
ed by Editors of a Dictionary. 

The New York Observer: ‘ The arrangement 
of derivations under the words from which they are 
derived commends itself to us. Time is saved, and 
there is a satisfaction in finding words of a kind thus 
grouped instead of being separated, as isthe case of 
older dictionaries, by words that have nothing in 
common... . No educational institution of any pro- 
portion and no scholar of any attainments or in- 
tentions in a literary direction ought to be without 
easy access to this great work.” 


Brown University: 


E. Benjamin Andrews, President: “I believe 
that this Dictionary essentially fulfils the high ideal 
of iis projectors. It is au out-and-out new product, 
and not, like our old dictionaries, the result of ~atch- 
ing and amendment, little by little, the different 
pieces often added by many, many minds.” 

Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, College of the City 
of New York; “It sparkles with nuggets of golden 
t — and will preve a blessing to the civilized 
world.” 


9. Synonyms and Antonyms, 
also Prepositions Fully 
Treated. 


Columbia College: 


Prof. R, Ogden Rood: “A valuable, elaborate, 
and admirably illustrated Dictionary.”—Prof. H, 
A. Todd: ‘I am exceedingly pleased with its ful- 
ness. condensation, accuracy, and completeness. 
Its mechanical execution is a delight to the artistic 
sense.”’"—J. W. Bashford, President, Ohio Wesleyan 
Tniversity ; **After a comparison of many words, I 
am quite convinced that the Standard surpasses the 
Century Dictionary in careful and accurate defini- 
tion of words and in its illustrations, as well as the 
number of words defined.”’ Later: ‘‘I say more 
emphatically than ever before that it is by far the 
best dictionary in the English Language, aud I wan3 
it for constant reference.” 


10. Definitions by Specialists: 

Each set of words has been passed upon 
by a representative of the science of art, 
or of the handicraft, party, or class, or 
religious denomination, to which the terms 
respectively belong. 


The Examiner and Times, London, Eng.: 
“The editors were selected from the front rank of 
American and English scholars... . The dictionary 
is the work of men thoroughly equipped in the school 
of science, literature, and art, and of experts in the 
various handicrafts and trades. . . . The Dictionary 
is destined to hold a prominent place for many years 
to come.” 


M.W. Harrington, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C.: ‘‘Far the most useful and 
interesting English dictionary extant.”—Isaac W. 
Drummond: “The publishers have produced a 
dictionary which forcondensed information, com- 
bined with accuracy, has no equal.” 


11. Pictorial Illustrations Made 


Expressly for This Work. 

The Review of Reviews, London, England: 
** The colored plates are truly masterpieces of litho- 
graphic art, . . . paper, type, binding, etc., are all 
of the best.” 

The Boston Traveller: “In point of complete- 
ness it is without a peerin our language... . The 
success of the dictionary is already secured... . 
No pains have been spar2d to make it. not ‘a stan- 
dard dictionary,’ but ‘Tae STanparp DicTionary.’” 
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Anzemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation. 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 


Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Lungs, Consumption and Wasting Dis- 
eases of Children. 

Send for our pamphlet. Mailed FREE. 


Scott &Bowne, N. Y. AllDruggists. 60c.and $1. 


Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 
















Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 


Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 







From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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NO MATTER IF Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 









A good paying opportunity is now open for you, by which you can begin at once, 
in your own town, without the investing of any money, and quickly earn ready cash 
right along during this winter, 
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The opportunity open for you is legitimate, honorable, praiseworthy, easy to continue, 
and you need not necessarily quit your present occupation until you have tried ours, 
and find it a better paying business than what you are now doing. 


Sit 
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Send 4 postal card or letter, as soon as you possibly can, asking for our “ Quick and 
Large Pay” circular. 
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Remember: any Man, Woman, Boy, cr Girl can work for us; and you can begin on 
the very day you get our reply to your inquiry. 
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